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CHAPTEE I. 

fTHE FITZ BOYS OF OAK BOYAL. 

Alouette. — '* I have been looking at a book of heraldry t 

Papa, please tell me, what's a baton sinister ? 
AsxBOLOGOS. — ^A'sign that's made respectable by Boyalty/' 

The Comedy of Dreams. 

Oak Royal, an Elizabethan conntry-liouse of 
the reddest brick, with marble-mullioned windows, 
and a stately terrace with white marble balustrade 
in front, stands in England's central county. In 
that shire are the finest of our oak trees, since it 
is farthest from the sea, whence, in the old days, 
when the carriage of timber was expensive, they 
happily escaped being carried away in waggons to 
the dockyards to be hewn into men-of-war. Those 
old wooden men-of-war have done us noble service, 
and have made the United Kingdom also the 
victorious kingdom in many a sharp stern 
struggle ; but I am not sorry that iron is 
now found the only material for war upon the 
sea, since it will give the glorious Oaks of our 
English parks and woodlands a longer lease of 
life. 
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Summer sunset slanted upon the windows of 
Oak Royal, and the pleasant old place reflected 
its beauty. Steps descended from the terrace to 
a garden below, whence an avenue of splendid old 
oaks led to the lodge-gate. Up under that avenue 
walked a stalwart man between forty and fifty, 
with a spud in his hand, and a lordly mastiff at 
his heel. That noble dog's christening may give 
a clue to Robert Fitz^oy's character. His name 
was Tory. His master was a Tory of an ancient 
eccentric school — a man who believed that the 
people ought to have aU advantages that could 
possibly be given them, but that only gentlemen 
of ancient birth were capable of properly giving 
them. 

The Fitz Roys, as their name imports, were 
descended from a King, and quartered the royal 
arms with the baton sinister. Their ancestor must 
have been the most eccentric of Kings, or else hig 
race belied him. They were the most eccentric of 
men. Robert Fitz Roy, an old bachelor, professed 
absolute hatred for women, and there was not a 
female servant in Oak Royal. He had met with 
some wicked witch who served him badly long ago, 
and had thus been turned to a misogynist. Oddly 
enough, he made no objection to lady visitors, and 
often had a party for croquet and lawn tennis and 
flirtation, and was as gay as a boy among the pretty 
young girls of the neighbourhood — so much so 
that young fellows who were " spoons upon them" 
(to write slang) talked of punching his head. I 
fear any yoimg fellow who had tried to carry out 
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the threat would have been knocked down straight- 
waj, unless Tory had been at his throat first. 

Bobert Fitz Boy walked up the steps to the 
terrace in front of his quaint yet stately house, 
and threw from the pocket of his shooting-jacket, 
which was weather-beaten to wondrous colours, 
handfuls of seed to the white peacocks that were 
sunning themselres on the Sicilian marble balus- 
trade (looking as if they were a part of it) and to 
a myriad of white pigeons that came down from 
the roof the moment they saw their master* It 
was a regular ceremony when the Squire came 
home to dinner* Bobert Fitz Boy loved white, 
remembering the White King, Charles the Martyr, 
who wore white at his wedding, against all custom, 
and who was beheaded when Whitehall was white 
with snow. He had white birds about him ; he 
drove white horses ; he put white carpets on his 
rooms — ^which looked rather well with ebony fur- 
niture ; he wished his Tory was white. But Tory 
was the good honest brown of the English mastiff, 
and braver than any lion, and the willing play- 
fellow of any child. 

As Bobert Fitz Boy stood on the terrace there 
came running down from the front-door a hand- 
some young fellow of eighteen or nineteen, with a 
strong resemblance to the Squire of Oak Boyal; 

" Godfather," he said, " I am come over for a 
day or two. Father is cantankerous, and bothers 
me about trifles, so I thought I would come over 
and bother you. May I stay P" 

^' Of course you may, my dear Bobert. Con- 
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found it I they mil call you Bob ; of course you 
may — stay till the end of time if you like. Dear 
me,** said the Squire, turning to the west, where 
the sunset was full of a beauty that no poet could 
describe, with a city of purple palaces above a 
saffron sea, "Dear me, the end of time I This is 
the end of a day ; how do we know the sun will 
rise to-morrow P If not, it surely would be the end 
of time for all of us. And has time an end P Is 
there an unimaginable eternity P Eobert, you are 
a boy; you do not think of such mere trifles. You 
say, * I'm alive now, and I want my dinner, and 
my stolid old godfather grows prosy.* O, I know 
you boys, having been a boy myself, I am sorry to 
say. Never mind, godson Robert, we will have a 
good dinner, and you shall beat me at chess after- 
wards, if you can.'* 

" Godfather,** said Robert the younger, ** I 
believe, whatever sceptics say, you and I will meet 
in another world.** 

" *Tis a wise creed,** said the Squire. 

So, after dressing, they went to dinner, these 
two. Robert the younger was the sole son of 
Eustace Fitz Roy, the Squire's first cousin, and 
possible heir. For there was another Titz Roy of 
the elder branch, who bore the name of Henry ; 
but he had vanished from the scene years ago, 
having been threatened with half-a-dozen actions 
for breach of promise of marriage. The exact 
opposite of his elder brother, he could not see a 
woman without making love to her. 

The Squire did not like his brother, who was 
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either in unknown latitudes or tlie other world ; 
and he did not like his consin Eustace, who was 
ancomfortably near, though he did not trouble 
him with visits. But his godson Robert somehow 
he did like ; for he was a crisp, frank, brave young 
fellow, with all sorts of vague absurd ideas, and 
would have been quite amenable to reason. if he 
could have formed an elementary conception of a 
syllogism. He talked well, but, of course, at his 
age, talked nonsense. He rode well, danced 
well, did some other things well, as wiU shortly 
be seen. 

The Squire and his godson sat down to a very 
satisfactory dinner in a comfortable parlour 
not too large for two. The western sun slanted 
through a window ablaze with heraldry, and cast 
reflex thereof on the splendid saddle (the Squire's 
own Southdowns) which melted so toothsomely in 
the mouth. They talked little till the double 
Gloucester was removed, and the Squire, an old- 
fashioned believer in port, ordered the butler to 
bring some, with a green seal, from a remote bin. 
It came. 

" Boys, godson," he said, " do not comprehend 
the beauty of old port wine. They even prefer 
bitter ale. Ctill it does them good. Wherefore, 
drink.'' 

Robert obeyed, nor did he regret his obedience. 

" Now, Robert," went on the Squire, " why does 
your father, one of the best scholars in England^ 
try to make you a blacksmith? What is his 
fancy ?^ 
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'< He has made me a pretty good scholar, I hope, 
sir," said Eobert. " But I will not insult you by 
trying to bring you a Greek or Latin epigram that 
would satisfy your judgment : will you accept a 
specimen of my blacksmith's work, godfather?'' 

" A horse-shoe, I suppose V* 

"Tou have guessed very nearly, godfather, 
though it is in my waistcoat pocket/' And from 
that pocket he produced a pair of gold sleeve-links, 
one fastener of each being a horse-shoe, and the 
other a hunting-horn, which he had somehow 
fashioned (having an instinct for art) with either 
old Crockford the blacksmith's tools, or with tools 
which he had himself invented and made at the 
forge. 

The Squire examined them with amazement. 

" Good," he said : " that is real artist's work. 
Yet, is it of sufficient importance to occupy a man 
who has higher work in the world P Tou, in all 
probability, will be master of Oak Boyal some 
day ; what use will it be to you to know how to 
manipulate metal? Metal is a dull substance, 
easily manipulated. The man who desires to rise 
in life should learn to manage men." 

" May I not try to do both P" said Eobert the 
younger. "After I had gone into iron, which 
seems to represent the unalterable man of the 
world, I thought I should like to try experiments 
on gold and silver. I said this to old Crockford, 
who is an amazing character, and who'll put on 
four horse- shoes in less time than I can put on 
o ne. He said^ < See here,' and showed me a cheat 
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of tiny steel tools, with a lump of gold and a 
lump of silver. * I thought as you did, boy, years 
ago,' he went on, * but the cheap jewellers give no 
chance to us that work in true silver and gold. I 
made all those tools when I wasn't much older 
than you, thinking to use them on silver and 
gold; but nothing I could do would sell, so I just 
melted it all down again, and came back to 
bellows and anvil. If I can't make a locket for a 
lady, or a ring for her pretty finger, I can make 
horse-shoes with any living man.' Thus spoke 
the blacksmith; but I got permission from him 
to try his tools upon his gold and silver ingots. 
It was delightful work, after fagging away at 
hammer and anvil. I never did anything that 
satisfied me ; indeed I satisfied myself that I was 
not precisely a Benvenuto Cellini, but I turned 
out a few things like these, which I hope you will 
like, godfather." 

Squire Fitz Eoy sat for a few moments deli- 
berately examining the beeswing in his glass of 
port, and then he said — 

"Eobert, you will probably be the owner of 
Oak Eoyal, and it is a matter of no common 
importance to manage a great estate. 1 don't 
object to your being blacksmith or goldsmith, 
though in neither capacity do you seem to have 
been very successful. Don't, deem me ungrateful : 
these studs are pretty, and I will wear them for 
your sake; but work in iron and work in gold 
seem to me not exactly vocations for gentlemen. 
Their work should be to guide other men. Can't 
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you think a little, Robert, instead of merely 
knocking metal about P Have poetry and meta* 
physics and politics no charms for you ?" 

Bobert the younger stroked his incipient beard 
thoughtfully. The Squire had conjured with 
appalling words. As to poetry, his favourite 
specimen of that art was "Don Juan," and he 
felt by no means certain that his godfather would 
approve thereof. Of metaphysics he had no 
notion whatever, except that he had heard some 
one describe it as " groping for a science in the 
dark." And politics he actually hated, thinking 
that the division of men into parties was whoUy 
unnatural, and that there ought to be only one 
party, whose object shoidd be to give mental light 
and bodily comfort to every member of the 
human race. He was rather young to have these 
advanced ideas, especially as he had never studied 
the FortTiightly Review. 

"I dare not discuss such questions with you, 
godfather," he said. " I am a yoimgster : though 
I like poetry, I certainly hate metaphysics and 
politics. Of course, I don't understand them in 
the least. I think it is as difficult to distinguish 
between Whig and Tory as between the subjective 
and the objective. But poetry I love ; especially 
a good rattling comic song." 

"Such are boys," said Robert Fitz Roy the 
elder, laughing. " Well, Robert, keep your youth 
as long as you can. Don't be afraid to be tem- 
perate, to go to bed at a reasonable hour, to leave 
women alone, because your fast friends laugh at 
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jou. A thonglitfdl and abstinent youth makes a 
serene and healthful age, I daresay I am talking 
to the wind, godson, for you are a headstrong lad, 
and. will go your own way. 'Tis no matter," con- 
tinued the Squire, with a half cynical laugh, 
" you'll have forgotten all I say before you have 
finished your glass of port/' 

^*No, godfather,'' quoth Eobert the younger; 
<^ I shall not forget. But is it not possible that 
your idea of life and mine may slightly differ? 
The world moves, you know. I desire to be tem- 
perate, and to preserve my youth as long as I can 
—for youth is delight and strength and hope and 
beauty — ^but I don't want to be bound strictly by 
certain maxims. 

He who would thrive 
Must rise at five, 

is a fair example. Why not this ? 

He who'd avoid all earthly ills 
Must take Professor Someone's pills. 

One is as logical as the other. Why should a 
man rise at five unless he has something special 
to do at that hour?" 

"Eobert," said the Squire, "we have some- 
thing special to do at every hour. I am only too 
clear that I have not done my duty, and that is a 
strong reason why I ask you to do yours. There 
is every probability that you will be in my place 
by-and-by, for my brother Harry has not been 
heard of for twenty years, and I fear never will. 
There was a rumour of his being drowned at sea. 
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Now, my dear Bobert, we have new ideas in these 
times — ^very good ideas some of them, very bad 
others; but I am too old-fashioned to follow 
them, excellent as many seem to be. But when 
you are master here I hope yon will do all that 
can be done for the people on the estate." 

** There are a good many old ideas I prefer to 
new ones, godfather,** said Eobert the younger, 
'^ and one is that every man ought to take loting 
care of those who depend on him. If I had an 
uninhabitable cottage on my estate, by Jove, I*d 
bring the cottagers to sleep in my own house till 
it was put right for them. I hope it will be a long 
time, godfather, before you leave Oak Boyal : all 
my life I have seen you here, and seen how kindly 
you have treated every one, and me above all. I 
dread the idea of being, in time to come, your 
successor. I would rather go and make my living 
elsewhere." 

"You are a good fellow, Eobert," said the 
Squire of Oak Eoyal : " but all men must quit the 
scene in time, and leave their temporary posses- 
sions to their successors. Omnes eodem cogimur. 
Think rather of your own future than mine, for I 
have settled mine for myself. Come, take another 
glass of port, and wash the boyish cobwebs out of 
your brain. Bwm vivimus, vivamus.** 

A few more glasses of port rendered the young 
gentleman sleepy, and he retired for the night, to 
dream of his latest sweetheart (of course he had 
several), who was Emily Crockford, daughter of 
the village blacksmith^ a precocious young thing 
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who made eyes at every male creature when her 
father was not looking. She had a wholesome 
fear of her sire's heavy hand. Of course when a 
real young gentleman came to learn smith-craft, 
he was an immediate subject for Miss Emily's 
experiments. She was true daughter of her 
mother, who had enchanted and entrapped the 
rough but loyal blacksmith. She had been dead 
some years, and Crockford knew well that she 
had been a bad wife to him, but he would have 
knocked down with his sledge-hammer fist any 
man who dared say so. 

Robert Fitz Eoy the younger fell asleep very 
soon, having drunken more old port than is good 
for a mere boy. Bobert Pitz Eoy the elder threw 
open the windows and walked out upon the 
terrace. The full moon rode high in heaven, and 
brightened the white marble balustrades, and 
pierced with pale shafts of light the terrace 
fountains, and made the whole a scene of absolute 
magic. Wondrous perfume of choice flowers filled 
the air. The Squire leaned against the balustrade, 
with Tory at his feet, and lighted a cigar and 
soliloquised. 

" I suppose Harry's dead," he thought ; " dead, 
like most wandering Englishmen, in some wretched 
place where there is nobody to read the burial 
service. Poor fellow 1 He's just like his name- 
sake, Harry the Eighth — he'd have gone on 
capitally without any women in the world. Why 
are there any women in the world ? I wish they'd 
invent some more scientific way of perpetuating 
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the race. Here am I, in full health, and with more 
money than I can spend; and I am unhappy 
because I met Stella Methuen at Bath so many 
years ago that it seems another world. She mar- 
ried her Earl, and I horsewhipped him, and 
there's an end on't — or ought to be. But there 
isn't. I have everything needful to enjoy the 
world, except the faculty of enjoyment. I am 
haunted by old ghosts that I cannot lay even in 
the red sea of the best wine. I see Stella Methuen 
now. Is not that the Pump-room? Are we not 
dancing together, she and I . . • she with the 
eyes like a blue break in a dark sky, and the 
ravishing curve of the shoulder ? Hang it I 
Never mind. I horsewhipped the fellow, and he 
dared not challenge me. 

"How will this boy get on? I like him, 
though he is so spoilt by his half-cracked father. 
I wonder now whether I shall have a chance of 
looking from the other world on dear Oak Eoyal, 
and its owner and inhabitants ? I can fancy that 
looking over the walls of Heaven on the scenes 
we loved on earth must be very delightful, even 
though we may not always be satisfied with the 
state of affairs. Still, we shall, of course, agree 
that progress is a good thing. That's an axiom 
of politics never to be questioned. If my suc- 
cessor at Oak Royal cuts down the oaks, and 
mortgages the land, I, looking over the balustrade 
of the upper world as I now look over this balus- 
trade, shall consider that Horace was a true prophet, 
and shall tell him so when next I meet him.'* 
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It may easily be seen the Squire was a charac- 
ter. The story of Stella Methuen need only so 
far be told here, that, engaged to Fitz Roy, she 
jilted him for an Earl, and that Fitz Roy horse- 
whipped her Earl, and would have shot him with 
pleasure. This was in days when life had not 
wholly departed from Bath. Then he would have 
no more to do with women — would not, indeed, 
have a woman in his service, notwithstanding 
which the Squire was well served. In due course 
he went into Parliament, a perfectly independent 
inember, as well may be imagined, and brought in 
a good many bills, none of which were carried* 
But he managed to get two or three Wednesdays 
during the session; and as he talked in a per- 
fectly original fashion on measures perfectly im- 
possible, the House used to fill. The Premier 
came down when he made his famous speech to 
move the second reading of his bill for removing 
the Stock Exchange to the Isle of Man. The 
Ladies' Cage was very full when he asked for 
leave to bring in a bill to render marriage illegal 
unless the contracting parties were at least thirty 
years old for the male and twenty-five for the 
female. His bill for the abolition of barristers' 
fees brought down Mr. Attorney-General and Mr. 
Solicitor-General, and all the other legal gentry 
who infest the House. And imagine the cleric 
excitement when he brought in a bill to make 
a thorough knowledge of Homer compulsory 
on any clerk in holy orders presented to a 
living. He might well have been the owner 
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of that Crotchet Castle immortalised by Pea« 
cock. 

Many a man stumbles on the threshold of life 
by reason of a woman. Men whose ideal is high 
and pure are among the most likely to do so. 
Their active imaginations transfigure the most 
commonplace creatures into poetic beings as witty 
and loyeable as Rosalind or Portia. Hence too 
often they are linked for Ufe to some prosy female, 
of whom there is nothing to be said except that 
she is female. 

" The light that never was on sea or land" is a 
divine possession, but it sometimes plays the part 
of an ignis fatuus I 

Robert Fit? Roy the younger slept soundly after 
all that fine old port. He awoke early in the 
morning, to see the sun rise purple in the east. 
For Robert slept in a square turret chamber, three 
storeys high, with windows to the east and south 
and west. In fact, he slept with his head due 
north, which students of electro-biology say is the 
only healthy way to sleep, since it gives free 
passage to the electric current. Robert looked at 
his watch — ^it was about half-past four. He had 
slept soundly, and felt no farther need of sleep ; 
so he turned out, splashed into his cold bath, and 
dressed. What should he do, at that unearthly 
hour ? He was rather puzzled. Perhaps the best 
thing would be to take a long fast walk, and como 
back with a tremendous appetite for breakfast. 

Upon this he decided. By seven o'clock he was 
ten miles away, sitting on the bench of a village 
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ale-house that he had neyer seen before, aud 
breakfasting on bread and butter, and fresh eggs 
and ale. The landlady had considerately offered 
him tea, but that Chinese liquid, even at its best, 
is no equivalent for malt and hops to the thorough 
pedestrian. No. Bobert Fitz Boy sat beneath a 
spreading oak, with his primitive breakfii^st before 
him, and enjoyed the song of the skylark and the 
fluting of half a dozen robins, and was served by 
a pretty shy little girl, who confided to him that 
her name was Thirza, and treated several way- 
farers to ale — among them a tramp who had been 
(on his own evidence) at Waterloo, another who 
had been at Trafalgar, another who was heir to a 
great estate, but couldn't prove it, and a very 
noisy woman, who "was bom a lady, and they 
wanted her to go into the great heuse.'' 

Though plagued by those importunate mendi- 
cants, our young Robert enjoyed his out-of-door 
breakfast ; and giving little Thirza (who was only 
thirteen, decorous reader) a shilling and a kiss, 
strode stoutly homeward. It was eight by this 
time, and by the time he had traversed his ten 
miles the Squire would be ready for breakfast. On 
he swung, a real walker, who feels no fatigue — now 
under aromatic groves of pine, now across com- 
mons where stretches of furze showed that kissing 
was in season, now between hedges where there 
was ravishing odour of pale honeysuckle, now by 
a river-side where the arrow -weed swayed in the 
water, and the swallows dipt, and the swans 
floated, and the herons fished in the shallow 
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pools. He was in high spirits. The world was all 
before him. What fear need a man have who could 
either write Greek and Latin verse, make a horse- 
shoe, or supply the daintiest linen underclothing 
with appropriate garniture in the way of gold and 
silver studs and links 9 Of course, the fact that 
he fmist inherit Oak Royal came slightly into his 
soliloquy. 

He got home without passing either of the 
lodges, making a short cut through a side gate. 
When he reached the front door a footman faced 
him, with a complexion as white as the paper on 
which I write. 

"What the devil is it, Jones?" said Robert 
Fitz Roy. 

^^The Squire's dead, Mr. Robert!" said the 
poor fellow, hardly able to speak for sobbing. 
** He was dead in his bed this morning when his 
hot water was took up at eight. We looked for 
you, but you were gone out — the grooms saw you 
go — so we sent for Dr. Tyler, and he said it was 
heart-disease, and he'd expected it all along, and 
didn't tell the Squire for fear of alarming him." 

As if anything would have alarmed Robert 
Fitz Roy. 

Robert the younger went gravely and sadly up 
to where the Squire lay dead. A sweet smile lay 
upon his face. God gives this smile to the dead 
to console the survivors. Robert kissed his kind 
godfather's brow, and then sat down to write to 
his father. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

THE HEIB-PEESTJMPTIVE. 

" O month august, called by the Bomans Sexiiiis, 
Till came the earliest Emperor to re-christen you !'* 

Hie Comedy of Dreams. 

The fortunate lords of Oak Eoyal had property 
in many places, and there was a dower-house at 
Erlingham, which was at this period inhabited by 
Eustace Eitz Roy. There was no dowager ; the 
Squire did not care to let the place, or to allow it 
to fall into disorder ; so he offered it to his cousin 
Eustace, who, being limited as to income, and 
slightly given to hoarding what money he had, 
accepted it with pleasure at a nominal rent. 
Eustace Fitz Roy was a scholar and a gentleman, 
but he had been soured by unlucky investments, 
and was just the man — ^having aristocratic tastes 
— to feel strongly Juvenal's remark — 

Nil habet infelix paupertas during in se, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 

I do not know whether any scholiast has 
pointed out, what probably is obvious to most 
students, that Juvenal woxdd not have said of F^>, 
the man at his acme, the hero, what he says of 
homoy a mere male animal ex hwmom A true man 
of the highest class cannot be rendered ridiculous 
by poverty. An ordinary man becomes ridiculous 

o 
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when his coat is out at elbow, or even when, after 
having drunk much champagne, untoward circum- 
stances reduce him to bitter ale. 

Erlingham village was glad to see the dower- 
house again occupied, and the villagers profited 
much through the kindness of Mrs. Fitz Roy and 
her quiet thoughtful daughter Alice. Mr. Fitz 
Roy had somehow, by hi^ owli asperities of temper, 
which were not at all malignant, but probably 
arose from some physical aihnent — for th^re were 
times when he was not only endurable but even 
enjoyable as a companion — educated his wife and 
daughter into a suavity of the happiest Mud. 
They had made tip their minds to treat him gently, 
and the gentleness which they had studiously cul- 
tivated for the sake of one man of an irritable 
nature oveflowed for the benefit of the iieighbour- 
hood. They were absolutely adored. 

Eustace Eitz Boy was a capital scholar; so^ 
knowing the expense and teinptatioii of public 
schools and imiversities, he resolved to educate 
his son himself. He left Alice to her tnothfer, who 
taught her cookery, needle work, and English 
literature — quite enough for any lady, unless she 
has' an intuitive love for the art of music or of 
painting. Alas, how many poor girls who wiU 
never be competent musicians pass hours every 
day at piano practice— ^hours which would be 
better occupied with the skipping-rope ! Well, 
Eustace Eitz Roy taught his son Greek and Latin 
and mathematics stringently and effectively ; but, 
holding that a gentleman ought to learn a 
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trade, he* sent him to Crockford's forge to 
learn the blacksmith's craft. So Robert was 
well equipped for the battle of life. It hath been 
written — 

When land is gone and monej spent 
Then learning is most excellent. 

Still there is sometimes more demand for horse- 
shoes than for Greek iambics, and the man who 
can mend a kettle is in some places less likely to 
starve than the man who can quote Horace by the 
ell. Yet Robert, son of Eustace, was not wholly 
satisfied. He absorbed classics and mathematics 
with unusual capacity of brain 5 he smote horse- 
shoes into shape on the anvil with fine power of 
muscle. But mathematics taught him that the 
world was round, and Homer and Herodotus 
taught him that it was full of adventure, and 
forge- work taught him that he had a sound chest 
and a strong biceps. So it came to pass that he 
was by no means satisfied to remain quietly at 
Erlingham, as his father desired; and between 
the sire and son there were frequent outbreaks of 
ill-temper, which Mrs. Fitz Roy and Alice did 
their utmost to allay. Some such outbreak had 
driven the boy off to his godfather at Oak Royal, 
where he was always sure of a pleasant recep- 
tion. 

Eustace Fitz Roy liked a late breakfast, and 
seldom appeared till between ten and eleven. Just 
as he came down this pleasant morning a groom 
galloped into the courtyard, and young Robert's 
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note came upstairs two steps at a time. It was 
brief enough : — 

" Deab Fatheb, — Gk>dfatlier found dead in bed. 
Please come over. Nobody knows what to do. 

"Robert." 

Wlien Eustace Fitz Roy read this note from his 
son, he ... . whistled, which was irreverent. 
But there came upon him suddenly the idea, 
" Now I am lord of Oak Royal. Now will I do as 
I please, and have none of the laughable troubles 
of a narrow income. I have hitherto been ava- 
ricious with a purpose ; I will now be ambitious 
with a purpose, and a high one — ^for I will show 
the world that a man can do something without 
being pledged to any party." 

Absolute independence of action had always 
been Eustace Fitz Roy's day-dream ; but it is a 
thing in this world unattainable. The peer cannot 
get on without his butler and secretary, the parson 
without his wife and churchwarden, even the poet 
without his publisher. Thus flow the streams of 
life. Where there are trout there are also pike, 
and the question is. Which will get the best of it ? 
In Tory brooks, the trout. The pike is the river 
Radical. To be in such a position that you suffer 
no control is scarcely possible for the King of 
Bohemia himsef. Even he will need a privy 
council. 

The death, intestate, of the master of Oak 
Royal was a fine thing for the lawyers. The 
family solicitors were Rookers of Bedford Row, 
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whose great brag is that a fellow who once swept 
out their office now edits a famous review. They, 
of course, dealt with this question very carefully. 
Where was Henry, the younger brother? It 
seemed impossible to get out letters of adminis- 
tration till he had been thoroughly advertised for. 
They were only too anxious to meet Mr. Eustace 
Fitz Roy's wishes in every way, but — . . • Well, 
we all know the value of that hut. 

Eustace Fitz Roy had his weak points, no 
doubt, but he inherited the family promptitude. 
"Possession is nine points of the law," he 
thought. " If old Harry's alive, he'll turn up in 
due time." So he quietly took possession of Oak 
Royal without loss of an hour, and Messrs. 
Rookers saw no way of turning him out. Indeed, 
they soon came to the conclusion that they had 
better be on friendly terms with him, seeing that 
Henry Fitz Roy was by no means likely to re- 
appear. But they took every means of finding him 
by advertisement, and sent notices to papers of 
all nations. 

Mrs. Fitz Roy and Alice did not quite approve 
of this haste in taking possession, but they never 
dared to question anything that Eustace Fitz Roy 
did. Young Robert, who was bolder, ventured to 
remark before his father — 

*^ I don't believe cousin Henry is dead. I dare« 
say he will turn up again just as we are all settled 
at Oak Royal, though he will be a fool if he does, 
for it must be better to wander just where you 
like and do as you like^ than be tied to one 
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place, and I can't think wliat one man can want 
with such a lot of land all to himself." 

"There you are with your Badical ideas, 
Robert. I suppose you have learnt that from 
old Crockford. It is time you saw something 
less of him." 

" Well, father," he said, angrily, " I have spent 
some of the happiest hours of my life at Crock- 
ford's. I felt I really was doing something 
there." 

Then followed one of those fierce quarrels 
between father and son whicl^ occurred so 
frequently, and which grieved Mrs. Fitz Eoy 
and Alice so much, and disturbed the whole 
household. 

This happened at dinner-time, ^nd after 
dinner Eobert said he should stroU down to the 
village. 

"Yes," said his father, fiercely, when he had 
gone, " I suppose he is going to Crockford's again. 
I was mistaken in supposing that a gentleman 
should learn a trade. He takes in the manners 
and ideas of the people with whom he is working. 
Yet I am astonished that a son of mine should 
turn out like this. It is not the Fitz Eoy blood 
in him which makes him so." 

Gentle Mrs. Fitz Eoy listened to this insult to 
her family quietly ; as she listened to everything 
her husband said. She had acquired the habit of 
treating her husband in the manner with which 
we are accustomed to treat children or the insane 
— a coaxing, giving in, yet gently persuading 
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manner. Mr. Fitz Eoy believed that tliis sub- 
mission on her part was simply a recognition of 
bis superior intellect. 

" Eustace/* she said, quietly, " don't you think 
it would be a good thing to let Bobert travel for 
a year or two with a tutor P Perhaps that would 
make him quieter." 

" Travel ?'' roared Mr. Fitz Eoy. " Why should 
he want to travel? It will only unsettle him 
more; and he will be following the example of 
that fool, my cousin Henry, and never be heard of 
more, aj;d then what's to become of the estate 9 
Not but that it is just as well that Henry is 
out of the way, for a fine muddle he would l^ave 
made of the estate ; he would be falling in love 
with all his maidservants. No, my son will in 
time have to succeed to the estate, and he must 
stay at home, and learn to be a country gentle- 
man, m have no nonsenso about travelling." 

Whereupon Mrs. l^itz Eoy endeavoured to change 
the subject. 

Meanwhile Eobert had, as his father guessed, 
gone to the blacksmith's for consolation. 

" Look here, Crockford," he said, " do yox 
remember Mr. Henry Fitz Eoy?" 

" Yes, sir," he said. " I remember him well. 
He was about my age, and often used to come 
here to the forge when my father had it 
before me.' ' 

" What sort of man was he 9" 

"Well, sir, begging your pardon, he was 
rather wildish ; but he wouldn't have been a bad 
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sort but for the women. He was always for going 
away to see other countries, but his father, the old 
Squire, never would let him go. Sometimes he 
would disappear for days together, and would not 
say where he had been; but when the Squire 
died, he took his share of money and 
went away, and has never been heard of 
since. There was a report once that he was in 
A.merica.'' 

"Do you think he'll ever come back, Crock- 
ford?" 

^^Well, sir, I should hardly think he would. 
He wasn't one to care to have a big place all to 
himself. But, lord ! sir, opinions changes so with 
some people as they grow older ; and perhaps, if 
he hears that his brother has died, and left no 
issue, as they call it, he may be all for coming 
back.'^ 

"Well, if he does, my father will be disap- 
pointed, for he is going to take possession.'* 

" Is he, sir ? I'm afraid we shan't see much of 
you then." 

Emily Crockford, who was standing near, looked 
rather downcast at this. 

" I shall ride over to see you, Crockford, some- 
times ; but I don't think I shall stay long at Oak 
Royal — I shall go abroad." 

Emily looked more miserable. She was accus- 
tomed to practise the art of flirting with all the 
young men in the village ; but Robert was so far 
above all these fellows, and was the only young 
man of position in the immediate neighbourhood— 
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and it had been such a triumpli to her to practise 
her arts upon him ! 

When Eobert Fitz Eoy the elder died, it was 
found that his small personal estate was left in 
various legacies, none of any importance — except 
the one to Eobert of a few thousands. Eobert 
had often thought that, if his father would not 
supply him with money for travel, he would, some 
^^Jj g<> away suddenly, and try to make a living ; 
but now that he found himself the possessor of a 
few thousands, he was determined to go his own 
way, whatever his father said. But he thought 
it best to say nothing aboub it yet, till he had 
formed his plans. 

Eustace Fitz Roy soon took possession of Oak 
Eoyal. Of course Mrs. Fitz Eoy and Alice en- 
joyed the change, and took indescribable pleasure 
in the superb conservatories, the delicious gardens, 
the great park, with its herds of fallow deer. Only 
Eobert was dissatisfied. He had, perhaps, liked 
his godfather better than his father. Eustace 
Fitz Eoy was irritating and irritable ; but the old 
Squire, with all his eccentricities, was very kind- 
hearted. Again, the duplex education which 
Eobert had received slightly warped his method of 
looking at the world, and, while the Fitz Eoys 
were as a matter of course hereditary Tories, he 
had developed into a kind of Tory-Eadical, fuU of 
progressive ideas. 

One delightful evening of August — ^I am glad 
Augustus Caesar changed the name of the month 
Sertilis, for 'tis truly an augiiat month of glorious 
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sunsets and splendour of fruitage— Eobert aiid 
Alice were leaning over the marble balustrade of 
the terrace, and watching a crescent moon that 
looked like a harvester s sickle. They had been 
silent for some time. At last Alice said — 

" A penny for your thoughts, Eobert.*' 

She never called him Bob. She wais a ^^piw© 
maiden, with a taste in names t|iat f^^vpured 
. euphony. 

" I was thinking, little Alic^V' V^' repliecl, " of 
what wondrous scenes elsewhere that moon sl^i^es 
upon. I want to go ^way ^pywjiere to see things 
new and styange. I feel I must go. I ^m stung 
by an oestrus like oxen in summer. Th^ psi^ter is 
happy now that he has got what he l^as so Ippg 
wished for, and will b^ all the happie;* if I ^m 
beyond his reach. I want to ^ee the worjd." 

"What wild creatures boys are!" said Alice, 
with tears in her eyes. "Arid what will poor 
mamma say?'' 

" 0, the mater won't be unhappy, ^ftep the first. 
She's full of pluck, and knows tl^at youjigstersf 
can't be tied to their mother's apron-strings all 
their time. England's too small, little Alice, for 
a fellow with energy. Now, will you talk to the 
mater, and reconcile her to it quietly ? I know 
you will both be happier when I am away. I only 
cause you more trouble. I'ni off to Erlingham 
to-morrow to have a final chat with old Crockford, 
who has taught me more than anybody, though 
he's such a terrific ignoramus, he can't believe the 
world is round. Tom know, Alice darling, that I 
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am doing no good here, and it will be better for 
me to go, and I shall soon come l^ac)c, and then 
perhaps you wiQ be married. Now do manage it 
with mother for me/' 

Of couyse Alice Fitz Eoy did precisely what 
her brother told her. What will not a sweet 
sister a few years older than a boy whom she 
remembers in babyhood do to help him in his 
approach to the perils of manhood? She agreed 
to " break it to mamma ;" he lighted a cigq.r to 
quiet his excitable nerves, and by-and-by they left 

" That orbed maiden with white fire laden. 
Whom mortals call the Moon/' 

to her solitary silvery path through blue etherp 
an4 went away to bed. 



CHAPTER III. 

BOBEBT MUST WANDEK. 

" Let rogues be fixed, who have no habitation x 

4 gentleman may wander.'' 

Seatunont and Fletcher, 

Early that next morning Robert had out his 
favourite horse, Roan Ronald, and rode ofiF to 
Erlingham. The grand roan was an equus admis- 
sariuSy almost thoroughbred, and only manageable 
by a man who loved him. With such a master, 
give him his way, and he would do anything! 
No water-jump, no sunk fence, had ever given 
Roan Ronald an instant's hesitation. Many a 
time had Robert Fitz Roy ridden him without 
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saddle or bridle, and tlie horse knew what he was 
wanted to do by a pressure' of the leg, or a touch 
of hand upon shoulder. 

The road from Oak Eoyal to Erlingham is about 
twenty miles, but as the crow flies, or the carrier- 
pigeon, it is about thirteen miles. Such route 
took Eobert Fitz Eoy, and flung himself off 
Ronald at the forge-door just as Crockford and 
his old mother, and Emily and her brothers, were 
sitting down to breakfast. 

"Why, here's young Squire Eobert!'* cried 
Mrs. Crockford. "Be ye come to breakfast 
nowP . Sure, we're right glad to see you." 

"Yes, dame, I am! and if Fd breakfasted 
before, that bacon would make me hungry. 
Jack," he said, to one of the young blacksmiths, 
" give Eonald a feed ; we came along at a deuce 
of a pace, and I don't think he's had much to- 
day. Now for the rashers, old lady." 

"How do you like your new quarters, young 
master P 'Tis a grand place. Oak Eoyal ! Lord ! 
what pheasants and partridges I netted in them 
woods when I was a boy ! Ay ! and, mother, do 
you remember what spoons I was on that little 
gal Nelly — Nelly something ; I've forgot her 
name — ^that used to help in the scullery ?" 

" O you were a bad lot," laughingly said Mrs. 
Crockford, " and I'm glad hammer and anvil and 
age have taken some of the fire out of you. But 
it is always the way with you men. I daresay 
young master there has half a dozen sweet- 
hearts." 
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This was a thrust at Emily. The keen-eyed 
old lady had noticed the flirtation between her 
and Robert, and thought the best cure was to 
make fiin of it. 

" Never, mind, mother," said Crockford. " Poor 
Nelly's been on the south side of the churchyard 
this many a long year." 

So, indeed, she had, having ended her weak and 
weary life by straying away from the house in 
which she was a servant, and dying a vagrant on 
the high road, leaving behind her a vague sensa- 
tion of pity, and a romantic legend not unlikely 
to attract imitators. It is perchance the worst 
vice of modem novel- writing (and I fearlessly 
accuse George Eliot as chief offender) that the 
favourite heroine is the silly girl who has become 
meretricious through mere silliness. Why cannot 
writers of real genius perceive that there is no 
creature so delightful to describe and bring into 
action as the true lady? Think of Homer's Nau- 
sikaa — of Shakespeare's Rosalind, — and compare 
them with somebody who cometh up as a flower, 
or throweth her husband down a well. 

" Knd. now, young master, what's brought you 
here to breakfast ? Not my rashers, I'll swear — 
though they're of pure good Hampshire hogs I 
grew myself. You're in a queer state, by your 
eye it's easy to see (I'm a fizzynomist) ; you want 
change. Go abroad, I say, and learn the habits 
of more enlightened . countries than this here 
England, You know, Mr. Robert, though I'm 
not a Wat Tyler or a Jack Cade, I think the 
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Queen and the Honse of Lords are rather super- 
fluous. But I go further than that. I object to 
the House of Commons, with all its talk and tattle 
and rates and taxes. Why, Lord bless you, I went 
there once, and wag put in what they call the 
Strangers* Gallery, as if I were a stranger in 
England, when we Crockfords have been in Erling- 
ham four hundred years, as the parish books 
show. And the nonsense they talked ! When I 
went out into Westminster Hall I said to my pal, 
^ Well, old boy, I'd rather be a blacksmith than 
that sort of thing.' And so I would, Mr. Eobert 5 
and if I could get the head of one of those fellows 
that hurts the poor on my anvil, Pd pick out my 
heaviest hammer to crack his skull with.'' 

Eobert laughed. He was a bit of a Eadical 
himself, but not quite so thorough and eccentric 
a Eadical as Crockford, who, indeed, held that 
men should vote by their trades, and that the 
blacksmiths should send their own members to 
Parliament, and the parsons theirs, and so on. I 
have often thought this system of representation 
would work well; and certainly if the Inns of 
Court returned all lawyers, there would not be a 
Kenealy in the House, while Mitchel, of course, 
could be returned only by a majority of the 
escaped felons of England — a difficult constituency 
for which to find a retuming-officer. 

" So you think of seeing the world P" continued 
Crockford; "and you're right, young Squire — 
you're right. It's a big world, and England's a 
little comer of it ; and if I were a young man like 
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you I^d go everywhere and see everything. I say, 
Go. You've years before you and plenty of money; 
why should you settle down all at once? Tou 
can shoe a horse as well as any man I know ; and 
if you can shoe a horse you can do anything. 
Have a good rush oflF, Master Eobert, and find 
places whete hobody hAs had time to build houses 
yet, and where the world looks a little like what it 
was when it came from the hand of the good God 
who made it." 

"Ah," quoth Eobert, who by this time had 
lighted his pipe, " that is exactly what I should 
like, Orockford. I am tired of what I have 
been seeing all my life. Tet where is a feUow 
to go P" 

" There's lots of fine open country to investigate 
in America," said the blacksmith. "Diamonds 
are as plentiful as daisies in some parts, they say; 
and as to gold, they've begun to use it for door- 
steps. That ought to be a good country to try. 
Fd have a rush off, Mr. Eobert, I would ; you're 
young, tod have a lot of gas to blow off, and the 
sooner you do it the better. You'll be glad 
enough to come back to old England, after a bit ; 
it's a dratted old Tory island, but its firesides ar9 
comfortable, I wiU say ; and I doubt, on the whole, 
whether you could get such bacon and eggs as 
these anywhere else. Still, we must have pro- 
gress." 

"I prefer good bacon and fresh eggs," said 
Eobert Fitz Eoy, " to all the progress I have ever 
seen. Well, Crockford, I may not see you again 
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for a long time, but when I do come back, you 
may be sure I shall make my way to the old 
forge/' 

The young man rode off, leaving Emily very 
indignant at not having received a ceremonious 
and sentimental farewell. 

He was engaged during the rest of the day 
putting together his favourite books and other 
little things that he wished to take with him. 
He was obliged to do everything as quietly as pos- 
sible, without his father's knowledge; his sister 
helped him, while his mother kept the attention 
of Mr. Fitz Roy from observing anything unusual. 
He sat down to dinner on that last evening in the 
gayest spirits, and was particularly amiable to his 
father. Mrs. Fitz Roy tried to look cheerful, and 
Alice chatted pleasantly. Yet they were both 
most miserable, not only because Robert was 
going away — ^that was bad enough, but they 
knew it was best he should go— but they dreaded 
breaking the news to his father. 

When Robert retired for that night, Mrs. Fitz 
Roy and Alice went to take leave of him in his 
own room. 

Mrs. Fitz Roy dared not stay long, in case her 
despotic husband should be inquiring for her. 
She had too much good sense to damp Robert's 
high spirits by seeming to be grieved. 

" God bless you, my dear boy, and always 
remember your mother wherever you go, and you 
wiU never come to much harm," said Mrs. Fitz 
Roy, in as brave a voice as she could command. 
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and she kissed her boy hurriedly and left the 
room. 

Alice stayed |onger, for the brother and sister 
had much to say before parting. Eobert's room 
being on the same gallery as his father's, they 
were afraid of being heard, so talked in whispers ; 
for Eustace Pitz Roy had an uncomfortable habit, 
of walking about the house at night in a fidgetty 
state, to see that everyone was in bed, as he was 
always fancying the house might be set on fire. 
Robert had promised his mother that he would 
leave a letter to be given to his father in the 
morning, to save her the unpleasantness of break- 
ing the news of his departure. 

" Now, Robert dear," said Alice, " do let us get 
that dreadful letter off our minds, and do write a 
very dutiful letter, because then it won't be so bad 
for poor mamma." 

"You had better tell me what to say, little 
woman, and then it will be all right ?" 

" If you will put what I say into grammar, I 
daresay it will do. Tou know papa would be only 
all the more angry if your letter is ungrammatical. 
I believe he would even forget about your going 
away in his anger at your want of grammar. 
Can't you imagine him ?" 

" Yes, I can, little one. Perhaps that would be 
all the better. However, we'U get the letter done 
at once." 

"Deab Father, 

" I have long wished to see something of 
the world, and as you have given me no oppor- 

p 
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tunity of doing so, I am now going to leave home 
without your permission. 

"My godfather's legacy has enabled me to 
borrow sufficient money for my wants. I shall 
most probably go abroad, and remain there for 
some time, but you may rest assured that I shall 
do nothing to disgrace our name. 

" Tour dutiftd Son, 

"EOBEET FiTZ EOT." 

" There, Alice, will that do ?• * said Robert. 

"I think you might have smoothed it over a 
little more,** said Alice. ** It is rather short ; but I 
know you hate being a hypocrite.'* 

" I shall leave it on the hall table as I go out," 
said Robert: "and I hope you and the matei 
won't have a very bad time of it." 

" And now, Robert, you will write and tell us ol 
all your movements, won't you? And if there 
should happen to be anything you want to say to 
me or mamma very particularly, you had bettei 
send it under cover to old Crockford. I can 
manage to make him understand about it, and he 
is such a good old fellow, I'm sure he would nevei 
tell anyone. But don't write through him unless 
it is something very, very particular — ^if you fall in 
love, for instance, or want to marry; there's no 
knowing, Robert," said Alice, looking up at him 
archly. 

" 0, there isn't much fear of that, little 'un. I 
want to look about me, and shan't have much 
time for looking at pretty girls, so there will be no 
need to write about that." 
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'* But suppose you got into any trouble," said 
Alice, in a soft and serious tone, ^^ you would write 
and tell me then, wouldn*t you, Eobert P" 

"Why, you dear stupid little thing, what 
trouble can ]! get into ? I am strong enough to 
defend myself if a fellow attacks me. Look at my 
fist,'' he said, as he doubled up his hand and 
threw out his strong arm at an imaginary foe. 

" But I didn't mean that sort of trouble," said 
Alice, tremulously, fearing that she had cautioned 
him unnecessarily. 

" No, my dear little sis, I know what you mean ; 
you may trust me to keep out of what you call 
'trouble,' for I shall always be thinking of my 
good pure little sister at home." 

By the time Alice reached her bedroom it was 
two o'clock, and, as Robert was to start at five, there 
was not much time for him to sleep. However, he 
got a couple of hours' sound sleep. Alice was too 
excited and grieved to rest, and when Eobert, 
going oflF in the grey dawn, turned round to give 
a farewell look at the many-windowed house, Jie 
saw a pale little face, and a hand waving him a 
farewell. 

At breakfast Mrs. Fitz Eoy and Alice tried to 
look as if nothing unusual had happened. The 
post-bag had been placed as usual on the table, 
and the letter lay beside it. Eobert's absence was 
not noticed, as he was accustomed to ride in the 
early morning, and often did not appear tiU lunch- 
time. Mr. Fitz Eoy caught sight of the letter as he 
was passing round to his seat at the breakfast-table. 
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"What does this mean?" he said. "A letter 
in Eobert's handwriting ! What can it mean?" 
and he turned it slowly over and over before 
opening it. 

Mrs. Fitz Eoy and Alice were trembling. They 
saw the change in his face as he read it. Then he 
roared out, 

" The young hound ! I will never speak to him 
again. He shall never enter this house in my 
lifetime. Borrowing money, indeed ! If those 
stupid people at Bookers' have managed this for 
him, Fll take away all the family business, by 
Jove, I will !" 

But he knew very well he could not afford to 
quarrel with the family lawyers, for they could at 
once raise the question as to whether Henry or his 
heirs were alive. Rookers of Bedford Row were 
sharp people, and knew what they were about in 
advancing money to young Robert. 

Mrs. Fitz Roy sat all this while trembling lest 
she should be asked if she had known that Robert 
was going ; but it did not occur to Mr. Fitz Roy 
that she would dare to do anything she knew 
would displease him. Nothing worse happened 
than that she had to listen to his outbursts of 
passion for the next few days, and she was 
reminded occasionally that her son's low tastes 
never could have come from the Fitz Roy side of 
the family. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BTBANGEB AT DELMONIOo's. 

" Our life is full of mystery, of irony ; 
You meet a woman or a man unknown to you. 
And all is changed for yon through all eternity." 

The Comedy of Dreams. 

EoBEBT TiTZ EoT, with money in his pocket 
for immediate expense, and more money to be liad 
when he chose to draw it, started gaily on his way 
through the world. He was sorry to desert his 
mother and sister, of whom both were kind and 
sympathetic ; but he knew that his absence would 
make their life quieter and pleasanter, as he was 
the cause of most of the quarrels. So he started 
off, that fine bright morning, taking more of his 
favourite books than any other luggage, and at a 
small station on a branch line he got into a train 
which brought him in due time to Liverpool. He 
had travelled so little during his lifetime that he 
had not yet learnt to consider a railway journey a 
wearisome imdertaking. His father, who had 
seen something of life in his youth, had settled 
down at Erlingham when Eobert was about four 
years old, and having no desire for change himself, 
expected his family also to be contented. 

Mrs. Fitz Eoy and her daughter, who were 
more like companions or sisters than mother 
and daughter, never complained — they were too 
anxious to keep Mr. Fitz Boy in good humour» 
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But Robert was always longing to know what the 
world was like. When he was quite a child he 
would ramble away for miles in search of adven- 
ture. The nearest railway-station was about 
eight miles from the house, and his great deUght 
was to go there and watch the people coming and 
going. In time he ventured to take a ticket and 
go a little way on the line, and ventured farther 
and farther, till, as he grew older, he made the 
daring attempt to get to London and back in the 
same day. But there had always been plenty of 
difficulties in the way. His father objected to 
the long rambling walks, and when Robert had 
offended more than usual in this way, his tasks 
were made severer and a tutor threatened. Then 
his supply of pocket-money was so very small 
that he had to save it up for some weeks before 
he could buy his first railway ticket ; and strong 
as was the attraction of travelling, he found it 
hard to save money, for he had always an intense 
desire to give it away to the village boys. His 
mother occasionally supplied him surreptitiously, 
but she found it difficult to do so, for Mr. Fitz 
Roy evidently considered that women were not to 
be trusted with money, and he kept the accounts 
and paid the bills. It was to his godfather that 
Robert looked for supplies. Robert Fitz Roy the 
elder knew well the parsimonious character of his 
cousin Eustace, and the silver tip that Robert 
was accustomed to receive when he was a little 
boy after a visit to his godfather became in time 
a gold one, and as he grew up a crisp bank note 
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was occasionally slipped into his hands. It was 
with the money thus supplied that Eobert had 
been able to make his rapid visits to London and 
other places; and as in time he grew more in- 
dependent of his father and more careless of 
offending him, he made no secret of these jour- 
neys. When his godfather's legacy placed what 
seemed to him a very large sum of money at his 
command, the idea of getting away from his 
father, and seeing something fresh, seized him. 
He missed the companionship of his godfather, 
for, besides his mother and sisters and Crockford, 
the blacksmith, he had scarcely another com- 
panion. There were boys at some of the neigh- 
bouring country houses whom Eobert saw occa- 
sionally in the holidays, when some of the delights 
in school life were revealed to him. But as these 
boys grew up, they went their several ways in 
the world, and Robert felt that there was some- 
thing to do in the world for everyone but him- 
self. So on that bright morning he was fuU of 
hope and life as he looked out on the new country 
through which he was passing rapidly. 

" I wonder,'' he thought, " what the governor 
will do without me to quarrel with, I suppose 
the servants will be his victims now. He must 
have read my letter by this time. I hope the mater 
and little Alice will get through it pretty well. 
I must drop them a line before the vessel sails." 

Eobert had promised his mother to give her 
an account of his wanderings, but his letters could 
only be written in such a way that his father 
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might see them if he wished, for Eustace Fitz Roy 
allowed no correspondence to come into his house 
except in the post-bag, of which he kept the key, 
and which was opened at his pleasure. A young 
serving-maid might be in a hurry to know if there 
was a letter from her sweetheart, but she must 
wait till the master had read family prayers and 
had got comfortably through his breakfast, K 
anything had put the master out of temper, then 
the post-bag remained unopened another hour or 
two. When it was opened Mr. Titz Roy con- 
sidered it his duty to his household to carefully 
scrutinise each envelope. Maidservants who did 
not like such inspection had been known to bribe 
the postman to get their letters left out of the 
bag, but this was soon found out by the master, 
and resulted in their dismissal and a complaint to 
the Postmaster-General, Robert did not wish 
that every letter from him should be the cause of 
a fresh outbreak in the family, so he meant simply 
to give an account of his wanderings, and keep his 
feelings and opinions to himself. 

In due time he reached Liverpool, and was 
amazed by our chief maritime town. These new 
towns of commerce and manufacture that have 
recently grown to so enormous a size have not 
much chance against London. Li old days Bath 
was a centre of fashion ; so were Salisbury and 
York and Winchester, which last was once the 
capital of England. I suppose there is no chance 
of renewing the excellent old plan of holding 
Parliaments elsewhere than in London, What if 
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Her Majesty were to summon a Parliament in 
Glasgow or Edinburgh, in Dublin or Belfast? It 
would be an agreeable change, and would do good 
both to Parliament itself and the cities in which it 
assembled. But I, laudator temporis actiy fear that 
such wise doings will not be repeated. 

Robert Pitz Roy went to the Washington 
Hotel, attracted by its innumerable lighted 
windows. At the table d'hote he met General 
Xerxes P. Billion, an American aristocrat, who 
by some unexplained process had managed to get 
fat. He was positively plethoric, not to say 
apoplectic. How he had done it nobody could 
guess ; he was the first American who had done 
so. If he hadn't squinted you would have put 
him down for an English country squire. He was 
accompanied by his daughter. Miss Euthanasia 
T. Billion, whose profile was so sharp that you 
might take her for a paper-knife contrived on 
grotesque principles. 

Yet she wasn't a bad sort of girl. She chaffed 
Robert in American fashion. 

"Guess you've run away from school, young 
man?" she said, as they sat after dinner. "Did 
they whip you too much ? Guess you wanted it. 
You look likely to be troublesome." 

" Go it. Euthanasia," said the General, emitting 
an enormous puff of smoke. " Our gals, Mr. Pitz 
Roy," he went on, " are a dozen times cleverer 
than your English young women, but they ain't 
so pretty, that's an unhappy fact." 

"Ay," replied Robert, "and it's an unhappy 
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fact that most of us young fellows like a pretty 
girl better than a clever one. I do, I swear. I 
consider a girl's first duty to be pretty," 

However, although Miss Billion was the reverse 
of pretty, being as thin as a hatchet in the face 
and as flat as a flounder in the breast, she managed 
to get up a flirtation with Eobert Fitz Roy. He 
was a careless runaway, with nothing particular 
in front of him ; and the General was courteous ; 
and Euthanasia .... well, she was a girl, or had 
been once. And it came eventually to their going 
out in the same steamer. 

Nor was the voyage out unpleasant. The 
General passed most of his time with the captain 
and steward, and took scientific refreshment with 
brief intervals. The girl Euthanasia chatted with 
Robert. But the oddest part of the matter was 
that Euthanasia would not take any advantage of 
that terrible long sea-voyage tete-a-tete, which has 
married unhappily innumerable couples. She 
might have married Robert. She was not pretty, 
and she was ten years his senior ; but a boy on a 
sea- voyage is so easily caught. She was too good 
a girl. She used to lead him to say something 
ridiculous, and then to laugh at him. 

"When the steamer ran into New York the 
General said to Fitz Roy — 

" Look here, youngster ; my gal says you don't 
know the New World. You'll get the skin took 
off you before you've been an hour in this city. 
This city is sprack, sir, and its inhabitants don't 
waste time. But you come with me up to 111 
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Fifth Avenue, and if there ain't lobsters and dry- 
champagne, Fm a Tory.'* 

Robert Fitz Eoy thought himself fortunate. 
Greneral Billion was a character ; Euthanasia was 
a nice little ugly party; lobsters and champagne 
were tempting. He decided to go, and a very 
pleasant business it was. 

Of course, the house was perfect. London has 
not, as yet, even in Park Lane or Piccadilly, pro- 
duced anything to rival a Fifth Avenue house, 
any more than it has set up a restaurant like 
Delmonico's. Absolute comfort is the first neces- 
sity of such a house : no draughts, no smells, no 
troublesome stairs, no long corridors to traverse. 
After that, luxury. Thus they build in New York, 
but the architects employed by the Dukes of 
Westminster and Bedford cannot be induced to 
follow such an example. Their notion is an 
external ornamental advertisement for themselves. 

Robert Fitzroy stayed some time at General 
Billion's. He had not quite made up his mind 
where to go or what to do, and he found Eutha- 
nasia pleasant company. Her cleverness made up 
for her ugliness. She was flat physically, but not 
mentally. She chaffed Robert right and left. He 
liked it, and it did him good. Few things are so 
useful to a boy when he begins the world as the 
satire of a girl a few years older than himself — 
always provided they don't end in falling in love 
with each other. 

Li this case there was no danger. Possibly 
Euthanasia might have entrapped the boy, but 
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she was not the girl to do it. I have said she was 
ugly — a cruel thing to say of a woman. But in that 
plain little body there was a soft and subtle soul 
of no common kind. If she had met the true 
man to marry her, I believe she might have burst 
into unexpected bloom, as the aloe bursts once 
in a century. 

One evening Eobert Ktz Eoy went to dine at 
Dehnonico's. He was beginning to. think he must 
take flight somewhere or other in search of 
adventure. For adventure he had started, and he 
was now in the land for easily finding it. He had 
not yet learned to care for delicacies, but he 
ordered a good wholesome dinner, and took it 
easily and comfortably as Englishmen do, and not 
in the rapid way in which Americans dine. 

As he approached the last glass of his claret, 
which was really good, a stranger came and sat at 
his table — a stalwart man, with iron grey hair 
and beard. 

"Youngster,'* he said, familiarly, "I honour you. 
You have dined well ; wisely, and without excess. 
I, being old enough to be your father, have taken 
the liberty to order a cup of coffee for us both, 
with a chasse of cognac. Think not, my young ^ 

friend, from this familiarity, that I am an American 
swindler : I am an Englishman, and when I saw a 
youngster fresh from the dear old island eating a 
dinner as you did, I couldn't help speaking to 
him. By Jove, but you've a grand appetite !" 

" You seem to have observed me rather closely," 
said Bobert Fitz Boy, laughing. 
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" Well, my dear boy, I apologise, but I couldn't 
help it. These Americans eat a lot, but they eat 
like lightning, and don't know how to enjoy it. 
They eat to get full, and drink to get drunk.'' 

" Tou don't speak well of them," said Eobert 
Fitz Eoy. 

" I have lived among them many years," said 
the other. " I believe they will be a great people 
by-and-by, but the mistake they make is in sup- 
posing they are a great people already. Tou, I 
can see, like thousands of Englishmen, like myself 
among others, have come out to look at a country 
which presents new forms of life. If you have 
money enough to carry you through the investiga- 
tion, and brain enough to make use of it, you may 
do some good. But this country, while it has 
many noble characters, has from sheer necessity 
many swindlers. There is a great gulf between 
Longfellow and Lowell and the fellow who cheats 
you at poker or euchre on a Mississippi steamer. 
There are as great depths of difference in England, 
but the island is small, and the police run down 
the rascals pretty sharp, and they don't very often 
get long careers of villainy. I should be thoroughly 
unjust to the people of the United States if I did 
not tell you that the best class of them cannot 
be beaten anywhere. But their rabble are dread- 
ful ; and the reason is that the people of culture 
in this republic will not trouble themselves with 
politics. Every Englishman who can read Horace 
is a politician, and interferes where he sees noisy 
fellows leading the mob wrong. It is not so in 
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America: the best people withdraw from public 
life : and one reason is that members of Congress 
are paid. I hope they will improve, for there is a 
great fdture before them ; but the vile climate and 
the mixture of inferior races tend to retard them. 
I am going back to England, insula fdix^ 

" They give you good coffee here, at any rate,'* 
said Robert Fitz Roy, laughing ; "^and their 
champagne is good. But their young ladies look 
as if they had been bom at twenty-five, and had 
never climbed a tree, or tried to play cricket, and 
would be dreadfully shocked to be tumbled over in 
a hayfield. But I mean to go West, and see 
whether there are a pleasanter lot in those parts. 
I'm a blacksmith, I may tell you, and mean to 
get my living by hanmier and anvil." 

"You're the first blacksmith I ever met at 
Delmonico's," said the other, " and I expect you 
will be the last. Do you really mean to ply your 
trade here ?" 

" When I have nothing else to do," said Eobert, 
laughing. " The truth is, my father wished me 
to learn a trade, and as the blacksmith in our 
village was an odd character and a jolly fellow to 
talk to, I chose to learn the blacksmith's art. 
When I have spent all my money I can shoe 
horses." 

" Blacksmiths are odd fellows as a rule," said 
the stranger. "They are generally politicians. 
I remember a very odd specimen I met years ago 
at Kentucky, at a little place called New Bratton. 
I wonder whether the old fellow is alive : if you 
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mean to travel that way it would be worth your 
while to look him up. It's years since I was there. 
I have been travelling in South America. I 
settled down in Valparaiso at one time^ and lived 
there nearly two years ; but what with the earth- 
quakes by night, and revolutions by day, I couldn't 
stand it any longer. It's no joke as you walk 
about the streets to hear shooting on every side of 
you, and feel the balls whizzing past you ; neither 
is it pleasant to wake up in the night with the 
pictures on the waU tumbling about, and your bed 
shaking with an earthquake." 

" I should think not," said Eobert Fitz 
Boy, laughing. "Was that really your ex- 
perience ?" 

" It was, indeed. I'd be startled from sleep by 
being rocked as if I were in a cradle. Going to 
sleep again was hard work, so I'd get up and 
breakfast and turn out for a stroll. Coming round 
the comer a dozen bullets would hit the wall 
within an inch of me. Some sUght poUtical 
difference was being adjusted by the aid of rifles, 
and the unlucky stranger was very little regarded 
by the rival statesmen. I used to wonder how 
the rifle would work as a political argument in 
our English House of Commons. By the way, 
who is your Prime Minister now? I never 
glance at the American papers : I hate their 
rowdyism." 

" Palmerston is Prime Minister," said Eobert, 
" and a jolly old boy he is. He pretends to be 
a Liberal, and is a Tory. I, who think party 
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politics quite a blunder, consider he has reconciled 
parties bj a capital method." 

"We can't do without parties in England/' 
said the stranger; "we are a fighting people. 
I've a pleasant recollection of many a fierce 
scrimmage in the House of Commons. I was at 
Westminster School, and the sixth-form boys 
have a right to attend the debates. By Jove, sir, 
didn't we enjoy it ! I made up my mind then to 
be a member of Parliament, and lead either the 
House or the Opposition, thinking it just as easy 
as to lead a side at football in Vincent Square. 
But other events occurred, and I wandered away 
from England, and now I am pining to go back. 
You seem to be doing just what I have done, my 
young friend. I wonder how long it will be before 
you will want to get home again ?" 

" I don't know. I have never been at a public 
school, or heard great speakers in the House of 
Commons. A very quiet life in a midland county, 
with a father who dosed me with the classics, and 
made me learn to forge horse-shoes, and a mother 
and sister whose principal work in life was to 
quiet his irascible temper, have made me desire 
to wander. Lately I have seen something of 
London ; but for years my chief notion of adven- 
ture was to catch trout under the shade of the 
Ashow mulberry trees or by the great oaks of 
Stoneleigh, or to flirt with the miller's daughter 
at Guy's Cliff, coming back powdered with flour 
dust." 

The stransrer was amused. 
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" Tour father may have been a queer fish," he 
said, " but I guess you are quite as queer. I also 
have seen the mulberries of Ashow and the oaka 
of Stoneleigh, and heard the strange legend how 
the late Lord Leigh, gentlest and kindest of men, 
established his title to his estates by a series of 
murders. By the way, do you know Oak Eoyal ? 
That's a place I used to think very charming." 

" Do I know it P" said Eobert. « I should think 
I did. It belongs to our family. My cousin and 
godfather lived there, and he is just dead, and 
that indeed is one reason why I have come 
abroad. He was my best friend." 

" I have heard of him," said the other. ^* His 
name was Titz Eoy, was it not? Did he ever 
marry P" 

" No," replied Eobert. " My father is the heir. 
There was a younger brother, but he is apparently 
dead abroad." 

" Those younger brothers have a confoundedly 
inconvenient habit of turning up when they are 
least wanted," quoth the stranger, laughingly. 
" Let us hope for your father's sake this will not 
happen. It is not pleasant to be ousted from a 
place like Oak Eoyal, which, so far as I recol- 
lect it, was as lovely as anything within the four 



seas." 
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It is a delightfdl place," said Eobert, " but it 
will always seem melancholy to me now that my 
dear godfather is dead. He fitted the place so 
well. The strangest thing about him was that he 
would have no women on the premises." 

E 
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^^ I have heard of that craze/' said the stranger. 
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If I were lord of Oak Boyal I'd go just the other 
way. My servants should all be feminine and 
pretty, with a hideous hag as housekeeper to keep 
them in order, I suppose, however, you could 
never get girls to do as grooms and gardeners. 
There have been coachwomen who could drive 
four-in-hand, and notably the daughter of a 
Bishop. I don't quite see why a female groom 
should not take horses out to exercise ; and as to 
gardening and green-house work, why the deft 
delicate fingers of women have a magical touch 
for flowers, and the hyacinths and lilies seem to 
love their fragrant breath." 

^^ You talk of women like an enthusiast," said 
Eobert Pitz Eoy. " I have been in love a dozen 
times, of course, but I never regarded the subject 
as you seem to do." 

" Pope, or somebody, says that *That the proper 
study of mankind is man ;' now I say that the 
most fascinating study for man is woman — and 
a man may learn from one woman twenty times 
as much as from all the men he will meet in his 
life. Your old misogynist squire at Oak Boyal 
lost the fairest half of the world by his eccentric 
fancy. I hope he'll be wiser in the next world. 
And now good night, my young friend ; I apolo- 
gise for intruding myself on your company ; but 
I am sure you wiU forgive me when I say that 
your talk about dear old England has done me a 
world of good." 

They parted in friendly &8hion« As they 
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passed tlirougli the hall the stranger asked a clerk 
when the next steamer for England would start. 

It was late. Eobert Pitz Eoy walked slowly up 
Broadway to Fifth Avenue. There was a full 
moon, and the great street looked more picturesque 
than ever it does by day. Bobert looked on the 
silver surface of our sweet little satellite (which, 
alas ! has provoked more vile poetry than any 
other member of the Solar system), and wished 
he knew the Pythagorean method of writing on 
the moon with bean juice, so that his mother and 
Alice might read where he was, and what doing. 
When he let himself in at No. Ill, he was rather 
surprised to find a light in the library, a room on 
the ground floor where the General lived in quiet 
times. For great events he had a grand series of 
reception-rooms on the first flight, with gilding 
and grandeur, and pictures and statues enough to 
dxmibfound a Eussian Grand Duke. Bobert Fitz 
Eoy entered the library and found Euthanasia 
alone. She was dressed in white, with pearls 
around her neck, with white strong -scented 
flowers in her hair. Her intelligent ugliness 
beat many girls' prettiness. 

" Well,'' she said, " where have you been P I 
am not staying up to scold you — I am only just 
in. Went to Mrs. Montgomery West's, where 
there were charades and champagne, and neither 
at all good. Now, come, what have you been 
doing ?" 

He told her in full detail about the stranger 
whom he had met at Delmonico's. 
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Miss Euthanasia Y. Billion laughed. She saw 
In Eobert Fitz Eoy a young fellow whose dulness 
of apprehension was really rather pleasant than 
otherwise. It was a triumph for her to feel an 
intellectual activity beyond his — to solve social 
conundrums more easily. 

Women are cleverer than men," she said. 

Why, you've only just hinted at your story, and 
I can see at once that the queer fellow you have 
been talking to is the real heir to your estate. 
You had better go and look him up to-morrow." 

Robert Fitz Eoy was thunderstruck. Eutha- 
nasia's idea seemed full of truth. Next morning 
he went to Delmonico's to inquire, but the gen- 
tleman was entirely a stranger there. He imme- 
diately sat down to write to his mother, thinking 
what a terrible blow this would be to Eustace 
Fitz Eoy. 

When he had finished his letter, it occurred to 
him that it would be better his father should not 
hear the news from him, as it might make him the 
more angry, so he added a postscript, and sent the 
letter under cover to Crockford. 

" Ah," he thought, " when little Alice told me to 
send anything important to Crockford's, she little 
thought what the first important news would be. 
But I daresay the Wanderer will arrive as soon as 
my letter, and what wiU the poor old Governor 
say? He wiU put all the blame on me." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE BLACKSMITH OP BEATTON. 

Why the river Hudson was so called lias been 
a great question* Hudson is not a bad sort of 
name for a man^ but it does not seem to suit a 
river. Thames and Severn, Avon and Dart, are 
great names ; so are Bhine and Bhone ; so indeed 
are Amazon and Mississippi. But Hudson ! who 
was Hud ? and how came he to have a son ? The 
whole question is deeply involved in mystery, and 
will probably not be solved by the present writer. 
Indeed he is willing to leave it to the ingenious 
gentlemen who trouble their learned heads about 
perpetual motion and the quadrature of the circle, 
which can both be proved impossible in five 
minutes, and about the " philosopher's stone" (an 
absurd name for the transmutation of metals), 
whose imagined results may be found within the 
power of our rapidly developing chemistry. That 
platinum, which resists the heat of a furnace, and 
potassium, which catches fire at touch of water, 
may possibly be different forms of one element, 
seems strange enough. Not stranger, however, 
than that Shakespeare and Voltaire were both 
men — and men of genius. 

Eobert Fitz Eoy took very kind leave of General 
Billion and the ugly amiable witty Euthanasia, 
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and went on his way, a somewhat careless pilgrim. 
He had decided that New Bratton and its eccentric 
blacksmith should be reached in time, but he was 
in no special hurry. America was a grand novelty 
to this English boy, who had kept within the 
limits of a quiet village, and had only of late to 
some extent emancipated himself. Imagine ! 
Cooped heretofore in a tiny comer of the world, 
he now suddenly found himself in a continent 
which stretches from the North Pole to Cape 
Horn, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. He was 
not quite as enthusiastic as might have been 
supposed from his adventurous temper. The truth 
is that some of your enterprising yoimg English- 
men get a little taken aback at the difference 
between the snuggest and quietest land in the 
world and any fresh country they may try. We 
have had, for more than a thousand years, a great 
and growing civilisation in this island. We had 
to pay for it. It cost a few hundred millions to 
crush and imprison that fighting felon the First 
Napoleon, " the meanest man of men,'' as Words- 
worth well called him. We pay a good sum to 
have the finest fieet on the sea, and realise Savage 
Landor's line — 

'* Ubicunque pontas ibi Britannia est" 

But we have our reward. England is the first 
civilising and colonising country, and it is also the 
most comfortable country in the world to live in. 
Even when there is an east wind I like England. 
I prefer an English tramp to a Chinese mandarin. 
This is a sad confession, but my readers may per- 
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chance have abreadj discoyered that I do not think 

^Mj « .n ^r folk atak. 

Bobert Fitz Eoj was not bound to go straight 
to New Bratton, or indeed to go anjrwhere at all, 
80 he just put himself on board the Beimdeer 
steamer, and enjoyed his run on the majestic 
stream. He floated beneath the Palisades, and 
wondered at their superb stateliness. He delighted 
in "lakes of dreams'* which the great river makes 
in its long reaches. America, with its giant story, 
began to educate him in a new way. 

When, just beyond Poughkeepsie, he caught 
the grandeur of the Oatskill Mountains, he was 
amazed. Was it not in those glorious hills that 
Eip Van Winkle fell asleep, and rivalled Epime- 
nides of Crete in everything except his daughter 
Iphis? Eobert Fitz Roy reached the Mountain 
House at Catskill, which looks nobly over the 
Hudson Valley. There he resolved to stay for a 
day or two, and penetrate the surrounding scenery, 
and see what would happen next. He found the 
Americans had not quite the English ideas of 
washing at their country hotels, and that not only 
was there a scant supply of bath water, but also of 
towels. However, though a dear lover of pure 
water in the morning, Bobert Pitz Roy knew he 
must rough it in these fresh latitudes ; and he was 
quite prepared for a plunge into the Hudson Eiver 
if he could not satisfactorily cleanse himself at the 
hotels. 

Bobert Pitz Boy went down to the Catskill Palls, 
and was a good deal disgusted to find they were 
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only "turned on" when visitors were expected. 
He met there a pleasant yet rather shy young 
fellow, whom he had noticed in the dining-room 
of the Mountain House, and who talked of the 
turning on of the cascade at so much a minute as 
rather absurd. A mere boy, but full of pluck. 
Robert talked to him in his own easy way, and 
the result of their meeting was a time of travel 
together. 

"I suppose you have run away from home, 
pretty much like me P" quoth Eobert. 

" No, I only walked," said Philip Carew, " but 
I suspect one is as bad as the other. However, 
the difference is that I have started with the idea 
of working, and you for amusement." 

"Well, I hardly know whether I started in 
search of work or amusement," said Robert. " I 
have been wanting to do some real work all my 
life, and don't seem to have done anything. I 
suppose I am in search of work." 

" What a lucky fellow you are not to be obliged 
to work," said Carew. 

" And what a lucky feUow you are to have some- 
thing to do," said Robert. 

" But what are you going to do ?" 

" I am a school teacher," said Carew* 

" What !" interrupted Titz Roy. 

" Don't be horrified, my good friend. Here in 
America education is thought rather a sacred 
thing, and we have a school in nearly every village. 
I am not ashamed to say that I am going to take 
charge of a village school. I shall get about 500 
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dollars a year, and live with various parents of my 
pupils. Is it not charming? Some folk would 
think it dreadful ; but among us Americans there 
is such a thirst for knowledge that really to be a 
teacher is exciting." 

" I would rather be a blacksmith," quoth Fitz 
Roy ; " but guot hom/mes tot sententiae. And where 
is yoiur school?" 

" At New Bratton," replied Carew. 

" By Jove, that's where my blacksmith is. It 
seems as if I were destined to go to this little 
village. I met a jolly fellow in New York who 
told me of a wonderful blacksmith in New Bratton. 
I had intended to look him up if ever I went that 
way, but really I think I had better turn round at 
once and travel with you, if you won't object?" 

"Not I," said Carew, "I shall be only too 
delighted. But why do you want to see a black- 
smith?" 

" Well, the fact is, I am a blacksmith." 

"Tou are a blacksmith!" said Phil Carew, 
slightly astonished. 

"Do I not look it? quoth Robert Fitz Roy, 
laughing. "Behold my biceps. Where is the 
man who shall smite hammer on anvil more 
sternly than I, or forge a sword more keenly? 
Wayland Smith, whose blade was so keen that he 
cut in twain a man, who did not know it till he 
shook himself, could not outdo me. I will forge 
you a pen-blade shall cut a quill to make the man 
who uses it a great poet." 

" Well," quoth the other, " I will believe when 
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I see. If jou oaa make a poet of me with one of 
your rteel blades I'd thank you for ever/' 

** I sliall come and be one of your pupils, Oarew,' ■ 
said Bobert. 

"Don't bring that wonderful biceps," said 
Carew, "because it might interfere with dis- 
cipline." 

" But what sort of a place is New Bratton P" 
asked Fitz Roy. 

" I don't know in the least. It seems a flourish- 
ing place, and I'm to teach what they call their 
High School — a mixed school of boys and girls — 
and I hope to get on, you see, and do other work, 
if I am man enough for it. From what I have 
heard, they are rather a rough lot." 

" You won't like that," said Robert Pitz Roy 5 
"you don't look fit to encounter a rough lot." 

" 0, I'm not afraid," said Oarew, with a laugh. 
" I may look mild ; but do you remember old 
Lambro in * Don Juan' — 

' The mildest-mannered man 
That ever scattled ship or cut a throat ?' ** 



a 



Ton ought to be an actor instead of a school- 
master," said Robert Pitz Roy. "Never mind; 
we shall be near neighbours, no doubt, for I sup- 
pose New Bratton is smaller than London. I'd 
rather hammer a horse -shoe than flog a fool 
myself; but we haye different tastes." 

"I hear that I am to be introduced by what 
they call a Spelling and Arithmetic Bee," went on 
C^ew. " Now, do you know what that means P" 
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**A bee? A bee in one's bonnet I quite com- 
prehend ; but what have bees to do with spelling 
and arithmetic 9 Please explain/' 

" O, it's a new invention. The word ^ Bee' has 
come to mean a general gathering — ^I don't know 
why, unless, perhaps, there was some metaphoric 
connection with the beehive. But we have all 
sorts of Bees. When a man wants his harvest 
got in he holds a Bee, gives a jolly supper every 
night, and aU his neighbours bring their waggons 
and help him. When a girl is to be married her 
father and mother hold a Bee, and the girls come 
and make clothes for her, and the boys come to 
help. There are generally a dozen more marriages 
made out of it. When a new minister comes to a 
place there is a Bee that hums more than any 
other bee, and he gets a tremendous lot of presents. 
The village grocer comes with a dozen hams, a 
chest of tea, and a hogshead of sugar ; the village 
draper breaks out into calico and needles and 
thread ; the viQage butcher doesn't do much, for 
we haven't any meat in America good enough for 
the palate of an orthodox orator." 

" And what sort of a Bee do you expect to get ?" 
asked Robert Fitz Boy, much amused. 

"Well, it is a new idea they have got up. The 
Bee is to be a public affair, with spelliag and 
arithmetic. I'm to be president, and to determine 
who spell best and who do their sums best. After 
that I suppose there'll be plenty to eat and 
drink, and lots of nice girls to talk to. There 
Qjre some nice girls in America, my Mend; 
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but we make the worst of our girls and the best of 
our fools." 

"I shall understand America some day," said 
Robert Fitz Roy. " At present I feel very much 
like Gulliver in Lilliput." 

Robert Fitz Roy and Philip Carew had a very 
pleasant time of travel together. Carew had given 
himself plenty of time for his journey, that he 
might see something of the country before settling 
down. He had a few days to spare in New York. 
Robert introduced him to General Billion and his 
daughter, and the good-natured Euthanasia made 
the few days as pleasant for the young men as 
they had ever had. Robert found a letter from 
his mother at the post-office. It was the first he 
had received, and had been written about a 
fortnight after he started. It informed him that 
his father was not so angry as they had expected, 
but that he hoped Robert would have time to 
work off his restlessness, and return in decent 
time for his coming-of-age, to be celebrated in the 
proper way on the estate. There was an enclosure 
from Alice, a loving little letter ; for Alice could 
say what she liked to her brother. 

"Papa," she wrote, "isn't nearly as cross as we 
expected. Just the first day it was dreadfal, but 
he seemed to get reconciled, and is quite quiet 
now. But he has so set his heart on your being 
home for your twenty-first birthday ; so do come, 
there's a dear Robert, for our sakes, or we shall 
have such a dreadful time of it. Since the first 
day or two after you went we have really been 
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mucli quieter, and it is a pleasure to see mamma 
looking less worried : but if you don't come home 
in time it wiU be worse than ever. Papa seems to 
enjoy living at Oak Royal so much, and now that 
he has not you to quarrel with he is making aU 
sorts of plans for alterations and new buildings : 
but mamma and I don't feel happy about it. We 
are always wondering whether Cousin Henry is 
alive : and if he is he may have children, and it 
will break papa's heart if he has to give up Oak 
Royal and all claim to it as well. Mamma is 
obliged to pretend to be interested in his plans, 
although she hates the idea of it, because she feels 
so unsettled. And now, dear Robert, I want to 
ask just one favour of you. I know you hate being 
a hypocrite, but you must be this once, just for the 
sake of me and mamma. I want you to write a 
nice dutiful letter to papa, and say you are enjoy- 
ing your travel, but that you mean to be home in 
time for your coming-of-age. Now, do write a 
very nice letter, and don't put anything to make 
papa in a passion." 

"Yes, my dear little sister," said Robert 
to himself, "by this time there is no occasion 
for that letter, for no doubt something has hap- 
pened at Oak Royal which will put the governor 
in a much greater rage than ever I did." 

Robert left directions for his letters to be for- 
warded to the care of Philip Carew, at New Bratton. 
He once more took leave of the good General and his 
daughter, and the young men started again on their 
travels, and arrived in time at their destination. 
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New Bratton tamed out a pleasant old-fashioned 
village, of about two or three hundred farming 
folk, with quiet homesteads set amid quaint gat- 
dens and happy orchards. It was autumn now, 
and the grand round apples and delicious peaches 
were a glorious picture. The two travellers went 
to the chief inn, and made a healthy meal before 
the Bee came oflF. To them, in due time, entered 
the Rev. Erasmus Applegate. He had an eye 
like his Christian name, and a cheek like his 
surname. He was indeed a veiT curious and 
pleasant mixture of the spiritual and the generous . 
Erasmus Applegate had gauged the American 
intellect, and saw exactly its need. It wanted 
thought not too heterodox put into language not 
too romantic. The Eeverend Erasmus, who was 
so acute that he might have edited a newspaper, 
caught the precise tone of the moment. Tou 
will say, what was such a man doing at New 
Bratton ? Why, he was quietly waiting for 
New York. 

Fitz Roy and Carew went with him to the Bee, 
where, indeed, Carew was the chief personage. 
The meeting was in a big bam, lighted up in 
primeval fashion, and filled with many flower- 
wreaths. Everybody was anxious to see the new 
schoolmaster, for a schoolmaster in an American 
village is really a personage. 

When the Bee was over Philip Carew was, by 
the Rev. Erasmus Applegate, inducted into his 
scholastic position, Robert Fitz Roy being an 
amused spectator. It was not an unpleasant 
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comer of the world. The school-rooms were airy 
and good $ the house itself was cosj enough, but 
with an air of newness, having been run up latelj 
to suit the educational requirements of New 
Bratton, which Tillage had suddenly become in- 
tellectual afber a long spell of easy obtusity. I 
do not know that cleyemess is as good a thing as 
stupidity. Paradox, you may say; and I say, 
when wiU the world be without paradox? To 
return : ask yourself^ gentle reader, if you have 
lived to middle age, which of your friends have 
been best and kindest and pleasantest — ^those 
considered clever, or those thought rather stupid P 
I know. I hate your clever fellows. I like the 
fine firm fibre of what is called stupidity. Your 
dull friend wiU stand by you in a row, your clever 
friend will get cleverly round the comer. 

I am not writing of genvm. That is generous 
and fearless. The gloiy of the coming world lies 
there. The possessors of genius are the fathers 
of the future. They make the coming centuries. 

Let us move onward. Philip Carew took pos- 
session of his school-house. He was a straight- 
forward young fellow, and meant business. To 
see him with his mixed class of boys and girls, of 
very mixed ages, as is the way in those American 
villages, was curious. In those remote parts there 
is a thirst for education, and you may see women 
of thirty and boys of twenty sitting on the same 
forms with mere children, and learning the same 
lessons. The tendency is excellent, but it shows 
the last generation did by no means do its duty. 
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Philip Carew was introduced to his classes by an 
elderly person — a deacon, I believe — ^who informed 
him that order could only be kept by corporal 
punishment, and he showed him a cupboard 
full of canes to be used for that purpose. 
When he had got rid of his deacon, and was 
his own master, Carew held a conclaye with 
his scholars. He showed them the cupboard 
of canes. 

"Tou may do what you like with those,'' he 
said. 

The chndren's eyes opened with wide surprise. 
They ran off with the implements of torture and 
played many a game with them. What a treat 
to them to think that their poor little cuticles 
would not suffer any more ! Perchance, however, 
their new master might have other and more 
ingenious modes of torture. Not he. He held 
that education was a process of development, as 
indeed it means, since to educate is to educe ; and 
he had made up his mind to do his work without 
any use of the principle of fear. 

Robert Fitz Roy found the Forge that night. 
The forge of a country village is easily found. Its 
bright eye blazes down the street, and the ring of 
hammer on iron is heard far away. The forge of 
New Bratton was a shed in the midst of an old 
green orchard, and its ruddy glow was softened 
by the soft green leaves of the apple and peach- 
trees. Fitz Roy opened a wicket-gate, and passed 
up a path between fragrant flower-beds, and came 
to the forge-door quietly. The din of work was 
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SO great that his presence was unperceived, and 
he had time to look on a very curious scene. 

In the red light of the forge three men were 
visible — one blowing the colossal bellows, the 
others hard at work on some mystery of their 
craffc. The bellows-blower looked, what indeed 
he was, an imbecile creature. Macnamara the 
blacksmith had taken him on to prevent his 
starving, and the poor creature had quite fallen 
in love with the bellows work. The other persons, 
hard at work between anvil and furnace, were 
Macnamara himself and his man Ealph, who 
would give no other name. He had come to the 
village years before in search of blacksmith work, 
and had got it. He never said a word of his pre- 
vious life; never, indeed, said a word at all, if 
possibly he could help it. He was the most silent 
man on the whole continent, Red Indians not 
excepted. 

Robert Fitz Roy was struck by the difference 
between master and man. Macnamara was short 
enough to be called a dwarf, but his chest and 
shoulders were prodigious, and his arms im- 
mensely long. A squeeze from them would be as 
fatal as the grip of a bear. Ralph beside him 
looked as gigantic as the Cyclops Polyphemus 
himself, but Robert discovered afterwards that he 
was only six feet six. He had an intensely ugly 
and heartily good-humoured countenance, and 
did his dwarfish master's bidding with a readiness 
pleasant to see. 

Fitz Roy opened the door and walked into the 
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midst of the group. The bellows-blower saw him 
first aud stopped in his work, and this caused 
Macnamara and Balph to look round. The black* 
smith had a friendly countenance. 

" I*m a blacksmith from Engli^d/' said Eobert. 
" Can you give me any work, sir P" 

"Weill" cried Macnamara, "this is fine. Do 
you uiean to say you've left England in search 
of work, when you've got to be such a gentleman 
by the forge? I'll go off to England myself, 
I swear, if this is the way with you English 
smiths/' 

" Toij'll find I know my craft," said Eobert, 

" Well, young master," quoth the smith, " if 
you really nxean work, I can give you some. Can 
you make your own tools ? That's my trial of {^ 



man." 



" I m^de this," was the reply i and he showed 
Macnamara a strong knife with a spring back, the 
blade Hix inches long, which he had forged at 
Crockford's and fitted into a buck's-hom handle 
lUst before leaving. 5e deemed such an imple* 
Lnt might be conveniaut iu travel, and he loyad 
to do eccentric work. 

^* Yes," said the smith, after handling the knife 
carefully, " this is fairly done. The steel is not 
the best temper for running into a man, but 
you're not as good judges of that in England 
as we are in this country of progress. But 
a gentleman like you only does this sort of 
thing for play. I warrant now that you can do 
something more than smith's work, and that 
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you've a good store of learning by you, and know 
sometlung of books." 

" A little," said Eobert, modestly. 

"Well, sir," said Macnamara, "I'm sure I 
shall feel honoured if you come to work at my 
forge. Have you come to live at New Bratton ?" 

" Why, haven't I just come and offered myself 
as a blacksmith,'^ said Eobert, laughing. "I 
shall expect very high wages." 

" We'll talk about that in time, sir ; but won't 
you come in and have a bit of supper with me P" 

" I was going to try and find some supper and 
a bed somewhere," said Eobert. 

" Better ptay and have some supper with me : I 
can find you a bed if you like. Mine's a quiet little 
cottage here, but it's clean, and I can give you 
pork from my own swine and cider from my own 
apples. What do you say ?" 

" I shall be very glad indeed," said Eobert, a 
sociable fellow, who liked a chat before he went 
to bed. 

" Good. W*it a moment, while I go and look 
for the girl." 

The blacksmith cut through the trees where 
the forge's bright eye made a ruddy path. As 
Eobert Fit? Ifoy stood at the door watching him, 
he felt a hand grasp his shoulder. He looked 
round, and sq;W the bellows-blower, who whis- 
pered — 

" Don't you go and sleep there. He'll kill you. 
He's killed a many, He's mad,'* 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

IDA. 

"A joyous nympli of the wide Western Continent." 

Robert Fitz Rot, not a cowardly man, was 
rather taken aback by the bellows-blower's mys- 
terious saying. What should he do ? He would 
not run away, certainly ; he would find out some- 
thing about his curious entertainer. Macnamara 
looked rather a formidable fellow, yet had he a 
friendly face. Robert thought he might be one 
of the Robin Hood or Rob Roy class, who take 
from the rich and give, perchance, a tithe of their 
takings to the poor. In a perfectly strange place, 
with such an odd set of people, he might well feel 
uneasy ; but he was quite ready to see his adven- 
ture to an end. So he waited at the forge-door, 
the red light behind him throwing his figure 
down the orchard path, till he heard the quick 
step of the dwarf blacksmith, who exclaimed, 
cheerily, 

" Supper, boy, supper.'^ 

He went from the forge to the cottage, and 
found it a very snug clean little home. On the 
parlour-table was a perfectly white cloth, and the 
glass was clear as crystal, and a superb ham, 
flanked by a vast jar of pickled onions, formed the 
entertainment. There was home-made cider in a 
mighty jug» A tall handmaiden with yellow hair 
served the meal. 
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" Will you say grace 9'* said the smith, abruptly, 
before they sat down. 

"Benedictus benedicat," said Robert, reverently, 
thinking the while (though he rather shared 
Charles Lamb's opinion as to grace before meat) 
that a man who invoked a blessing on his food 
would scarcely murder his guest, 

" Tou are a scholar, I see,'' said the smith. " I 
never heard that grace before. What does it 
mean ?" 

Fitz Roy explained. 

" Beautiful !" he said. "Tou must teach it me. 
I was learnt a grace that was so tarnation long 
the meat got cold, and I lost my appetite through 
my mouth watering. But now fall to, boy. This 
ham I cured; these' onions I grew and pickled; 
that cider I made from the apples in this very 
orchard." 

Robert found the homely supper delicious. The 
cider was old, and could hardly have been beaten 
in Devonshire. He made a remark on the good- 
ness of the bread. 

^^Good it ought to be," said the blacksmith. 
" I grow the best bearded wheat, and Ralph grinds 
it into flour, and Kezia makes the bread. She'll 
make bread and churn butter against any woman 
in Kentucky; won't you, lass? Dost know my 
greatest trouble, boy? 'Tis that Kezia may go 
away and get married, and leave me alone." 

Robert looked up. The girl was blushing. She 
put her large red hand on her master's shoulder, 
ind said— 
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" I'll never forsake thee, Adam Macnamara." 

And then she ran out of the room, and Eoberl 
guessed she went to have a good cry. 

"Girls are queer things," said the smith, re- 
flectively. "She's Devonshire, England. That 
wench came out here a little slut about six, with 
her father and mother, atid they both died ; so I 
took her, and right well she's done, though she 
has her tantrums now and then, like the rest of 
them. Now as for me, I'm a Scotchman — ^thdt is, 
grandfather was when he came out here; and 
we've been at the stithy for many a generation ; 
and if I'd a son, which I never shall, blacksmith 
should he be, and no other smith." 

And he sang, in a burst of enthusiasm, 

0, the bellows blow, and the fires glow, 

And we're all as merry as larks; 
The anvils ring to our hammers' swing, 

And the iron spits its sparks. 

" Hurrah !" said Fitz Eoy. "But why should 
you not have a son, and make a stalwart and 
skilful smith of him — ^a worthy successor of your 
own ?" 

" Me a son ! What woman worth having would 
marry an ugly feUow like me, with nothing to 
recommend me except that I can shoe a horse? 
Besides, I'm unlucky. Ten years ago — ^I don't 
care to tell the story, but you're a gentleman, and 
will pity me — a man came here, as you have come, 
and asked a night's lodging. He was a soldier of 
some sort, and had been fighting away down 
South — I forget where, but I know that over our 
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supper he told me an amazing lot of yams. A 
good-looking fellow lie was : I liked him, though 
I didn^t believe half his stories. He laughed and 
talked. We finished the night with old rye and 
negrohead, and next morning he was found 
upstairs dead, with a knife stuck into his left 
breast. Little Kezia— she was a child then — 
went to caU him and fainted away, as you may 
well suppose. 1 sent for the police ; there was an 
inquiry; we never found out who the man was, 
but it seemed clear he had killed himself. Tet 
there are some of my kind neighbours who declare 
to this day that I kiUed the unhappy man. Of 
course no woman of these parts would marry a 
man of whom such things are liable to be said ; 
and, as I am resolved to remain here and prove 
myself afraid of no one, I have given up all 
thoughts of marrying. I've only one favour to 
ask you, my boy — don't commit suicide upstairs 
to-night, or I shall certainly be hanged. Now for 
some Bourbon." 

Over their whisky they talked of other matters, 
and Robert Fitz Roy found the smith a real 
humorist. Hereditary Scottish humour had 
mingled with that which is specially American. 
The story he had just told him was clearly true, 
and he could understand how the incident had 
injured him in the minds of stupid people. 

A clock on the mantleshelf struck eight. Mac- 
namara got up. 

" I am ofiF to bed," he said. ^' Your room is on 
the right hand at the stairhead, I always go to 
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bed at eight, and when I am well I riso between 
four and jfive. If you care for a stroll in the 
village, don't take any trouble about the front- 
door. I never lock it; this is a very honest 
village, and dishonest people know pretty well that 
I have nothing to steal, and am rather a tough 
customer. Good night, my boy ; I'll leave out the 
old rye for you.'' 

"A strange fellow !" soliloquised Eobert, as he 
walked out under the moon, almost full. " I 
believe every word he says, yet can I well com- 
prehend he perplexes the villagers. I am in luck. 
Crockford was an oddity, but this Macnamara is 
delicious. Fancy his not seeing that servant-girl 
of his is in love with him ! Why, she'd kill herself 
if he told her to. A fine creature, too, of the 
coarser West-Country peasant type. I think I 
must try and make a match between them." 

He had reached a garden gate. On the other 
side of the narrow path ran a stream, which he 
saw by the moonlight was full of watercresses. 
He thought a cress or two would take oflf the 
cflFect of the smith's old rye, which seemed at this 
moment to be lifting off the top of his skull. But 
moonlight is deceptive; he made a slip on the 
bank of the stream, and suddenly found himself 
up to his ankles in water. He recovered himself 
with some difficulty, and on getting back to the 
path heard a pulsation of low laughter. He 
looked in the direction of the sound. Over that 
garden gate leaned a girl, with long hair hanging 
over her shoulders ; though tall, she looked 
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childish, and was dressed in a short frock. She 
laughed in an innocent childish way. 

"Come in and get dried,'' she said. "You 
must be so wet. Mamma will take care of you. 
Come along I" 

She led him up a narrow path to the cottage 
door, which she opened. By the fire sat her 
mother, taller than herself, looking almost as 
young, with a strange flush on her face, a strange 
light in her eyes. When she saw Robert Fitz 
Eoy enter after her daughter, she sprang to her 
feet, and looked at him earnestly, then she 
exclaimed, 

" No, no, no. I have lost him. He is gone for 
ever." 

" Take no notice,** whispered the girl. " Mother 
has had a deal of trouble. She will be better in a 
minute. Come to the fire and dry yourself; you 
must need it.'' 

Robert Fitz Roy, standing by the blazing fire 
of pine logs, which emitted an aromatic smell, 
looked curiously at mother and daughter. He 
saw at once that they were of some strange race. 
He was right. The mother, though her name is 
not found in any English Peerage, was daughter 
of an Arizona woman of the highest caste by an 
adventurous young English Peer. Strange lives 
are led in the New World, and hers had been of 
the strangest. Left parentless in San Francisco, 
some inhabitants of that eccentric brilliant irre- 
verent generous city made a subscription for her 
to enable her to live. Just at this moment a 
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wandering Englishman was studying the customs 
of the curious town which unites the charac- 
teristics of the farthest West with those of the 
farthest East. He sent a thousand dollars in aid 
of the subscription, actuated by some strange 
impulse. The girl, thfeii about fifteen, unable to 
read or write, rushed to his hotel to thank him. 
He had never seen such A creature before ; he, a 
student of women in many lands, was amazed by 
her. She could neither read nor write, but she 
could run like an antelope and climb like a monkey. 
Was she a woman truly, or some naiad or hama- 
dryad ? Was she like the Undine of De la Motte 
Fouqu^'s delicious romance, who must hare a 
lover before she can have a soul. Young Mr. 
Lester, who was full to the brim of etotic romance, 
determined to create a soill in this lovely creature. 
He married her, AUd. took her from place to 
place in that vast continent. They spent their 
honeymoon among the Big Trees ; they traversed 
many rivers and saw many cities; the life was 
pleasant while the zest was new. Tet he could 
not create a soul in her, and realize his dream. 
She had the wild undefinable genius or instinct of 
untameable races. She knew aU birds and beasts 
and flowers ; the oriole would perch on her 
shoulder, and the bobolink answer her song ; but 
the alphabet was beyond her attainment, and a 
book seemed a wicked piece of the blackest magic. 
She loved her husband madly, but not intel- 
ligently. She was glad to be his slave, but could 
never become his equal. No one will bo surprised 
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that Mr, Lester in time thought he had made a 
mistake. 

Came in time a daughter, a prettj blue-eyed 
creature, bom, as it chanced, while they were 
staying at NewBratton, to see Bratton Falls, So, 
as further wandering was impossible, Mr. Lester 
took a cottage there, and after the child was in 
good form, travelled away by himself a good deal. 
He was too restless a man to be tied to one place 
or one woman. He liked gaming, too, and some- 
how had very remarkable luck, which is seldom 
the fate of an Englishman in America, 

His absences from New Bratton grew longer 
and longer. At last, when little Ida was just five 
years old and her child-mother not more than 
twenty-one, the Eev. Erasmus Applegate came 
one day to explain that Mr. Lester had suddenly 
been called away to England on important family 
business, and might not return for some time. 
He announced further that Mr. Lester had sent 
him money in plenty for his wife and daughter's 
use, and that more would arrive if he were long 
away. 

Mrs. Lester did iiot weep or scream ; she had 
true Indian fortitudef ; but there was a poisoned 
arrow of agony deep through her heart. She said 
nothing. The Rev. Erasmus Applegate thought 
her apathetic, and did not turn on any ministerial 
comfort. It was as well. Her wild spirit, native 
of prairie and cafion, would not have understood 
his language. 

Twelve years from that day had passed when 
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Robert Titz Eoy by chance entered the cottage. 
All the while Mr. Lester had supplied the minister 
with money for his wife and daughter, forwarded 
in such a way that it could not be discovered 
where he was. Ida, under the Eev. Erasmus 
Applegate's guidance, was sent regularly to school, 
and was indeed at this moment the head pupil of 
the High School, having shown a swift capacity 
of learning which could not have come from her 
moiher. The girl was as innocent and gay as a 
bird, and had no idea of life's complexities ; nor 
could she imagine why the boys of the neigh- 
bourhood were always running after her. She 
did not like boys, who seemed to her rather inferior 
animals, with tendencies to rudeness and cruelty. 
She had read a few romances, this child, and often 
wondered how the ordinary boy could grow into 
the chivalrous and gentle knight of troubadour 
story. She got these books which Erasmus Apple- 
gate would have confiscated as wicked, from the 
old blacksmith Macnamara, who was a great 
reader, and whose Scottish blood made him fond 
of poem and legend, whence he picked up any 
book of such trumpery matter as he could find. 
He had the Percy Ballads ; he had heaps of old- 
fangled fairy and goblin tales ; he had all Sir 
Walter's poetry. Ida had rushed into the forge 
one day, when she was about twelve, to escape 
from some rude boys who wanted to romp with 
her. She would have been a match for any one 
of them, but here were half-a-dozen. Macnamara 
rushed out, caught one luckless young rascal, and 
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administered such chastisement on what one of 
our judges calls " the proper part of his person" 
as would probably make him desirous to eat his 
dinner standing. The dwarf had a heavy hand. 
Ida and he were friends thereafter, and the most 
insolent youngsters of New Bratton dare not be 
rude to a girl whom the wielder of the hammer 
protected, 

" Ida/' said Mrs. Lester (to return to our cot- 
t3^g®)> "offer this young gentleman something. 
He wiU be cold.'' 

" Thank you, no," replied Eobert. " I am staying 
with Mr. Macnamara, and have already had more 
of his tremendous whisky than I wanted. He 
must have a strong head as weU as a strong arm." 

"He is a dear good fellow," said Ida. "He 
lends me such lovely books, old ones chiefly." 

"What, is he a man who reads? I should 
hardly have thought it from his looks." 

" He knows more than the parson," she replied. 
^^ Look at this old book he has just had sent him 
from Boston." 

Eobert Fitz Eoy took it. "Songs of the 
Langue d'Oc, done into English by Tom KiUi- 
grew. 1663." "Quaint old-fashioned printing. 
An inscription to the Lord of Oc and No, Richard 
the Lion Heart. A man who can care for such a 
book as this must have something in him. He 
cannot be such a bad fellow, and yet his bellows- 
blower told me by no means to sleep there, be- 
cause he killed people who were unlucky enough 
to give him the chance," 
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"Mammal what fiin!" she cried, merrily laugh- 
ing. ^^ Dear old Mac, that's the cleverest kindest 
^gliest bravest fellow in the world !'* 

Mrs. Lester had been unusually quiet all this 
time. She seldom talked, except under excite- 
ment of any kind; but to-night she had been 
euriously silent, perusing the lines of Robert Fitz 
Eoy's countenance. There was something in it 
which perplexed and frightened her. She merely 
answered her daughter with a smile, and resumed 
her study, of which Eobert was wholly un- 
conscious. 

** Then you think I shall not be murdered in 
my bed to-night," said Eobert. 

" No, I think you will have a very comfortable 
bed, and a good breakfast in the morning," said Ida 
laughing. ^^But the poor bellows-man is imbe- 
cile, and Mac employs him out of pity. No one 
but Mac would have patience with him." 

" Well," said Fitz Eoy, " that's a good hearing. 
But you must admit that your frie^d Mac is a 
queer sort of fellow at first sight." 

'* He might be handsomer," said Ida. ^^ I don't 
think he could be better." 

" That's a very high testimonial,'' said Eobert, 
"coming from you. 1 think God gives to pure 
and innocent girls the instinct to judge between a 
good man and a bad one. I shall go to Macna- 
mara's with a quiet mind, and sleep in perfect 
security under his hospitable roof. And one of 
these days, when you knoiy me ^ little better*, 
perhaps you wiU give me your opinion upon me." 
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"0 no, no, no!** she cried, "nothing of the 
kind, I would not do such a thing." 

" Then I shall consider it is a very unfavourable 
one," he replied laughingly, and rising to go. He 
took leave of Mrs. Lester, who was rather abrupt 
to him, and Ida lighted him to the porch, 

** It isn't unfavourable, really,*' she whispered. 

Ilobert Fitz Eoy, with the daring of boyhood, 
kissed her instantly. She was amazed. I doubt 
whether ever she had been kissed before since her 
babyhood. Her mother never kissed her; she 
was too absorbed in her own great grief to allow 
her love for Ida to have free play. There was 
kissing on cold winter nights among the boys and 
girls of the village, a3 they roasted nuts and 
drank cider by the great pine fires ; but Ida stood 
apart as chaste and haughty as Dian, and her 
cheek was untouched, her lip unsullied. This was 
literally her first kiss. Did it mean love ? She 
did not laugh ; she did not weep ; yet there was 
moisti^re in her eyes as she said to Eobert 
Fitz Eoy, 

" Aye you true ?*' 

^* True as wrought iron,** he answered. " Good 
night, beautiful Ida.** Whether he repeated his 
offence need not here be recorded. She turned 
back with a new vision in her brain, a new delight 
in her heart. Although Mr. Baron Bramwell has 
recently made a strong protest against love at 
first sight, this form of the malady is both frequent 
and permanent. Marlowe*s line — 

He neyer Ipyed w)i9 loved not at first 9i^ht| 
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is quoted with approval by Shakespeare, and I 
prefer the authority of Kit Marlowe and his 
mightier endorser over that of all the judges that 
have ever lived, from the Areopagus to the Queen's 
Bench. Any way our little Ida felt as if there was 
a fresh pleasure in life and a fresh pain. She was 
smitten right through by the fiery lance of love. 
It made her see new beauty in life ; it made her 
also see new terror. She had been a child ten 
minutes ago : she was now a woman. 

Her mother said very little to her when she 
came in, and they soon went to their rooms. 
Mrs. Lester's moods varied from moments of 
strong excitement to long interspaces of almost 
motionless quietude. She was very quiet to- 
night, and Ida was thankful. She desired to 
think out this new thought alone. That kiss, it 
had so sweet a sting ! Did it mean love ? Could 
it be only the false flirting homage of which she 
had heard, which she had sometimes seen, but 
which never had been offered to her ? If it were 
that, she should be always miserable. If it were 
a kiss of true love, then would she forgive the 
giver — then would she dream of a mystic felicity 
beyond the guesswork of her maiden mind. Ida 
fell asleep, wondering when next she should see 
this daring cavalier. That she dreamt of him, 
who doubts P He had suddenly become a part of 
her life. Hitherto had she held herself haughtily 
aloof from the mankind and boykiud of New 
Bratton : there was a rumour afloat that Squire 
Devenish, who lived in the great house, looked 
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lovingly upon her, but she did not look with 
any liking on him. He was a "snuff-coloured 
son of a gun,'^ to quote Ingoldsby ; his life had 
been devoted to taking snuff, and the vile powder 
seemed to have permeated him, so that his very 
skiu was snuff-coloured, and not that only, but 
also his outer raiment. His shii-ts seemed to have 
been got up by a laundress who used snuff- 
coloured starch. 

Now, was stolid Squire Devenish the man for 
this little lady of light and joy and fantasy? I 
think not. Whether Eobert Fitz Eoy was is a 
doubtful question ; but he had touched her lips 
with the very first Mss, and he had filled her 
young heart with a happy dream. He made his 
way back to Macnamara's^slowly enough, for he 
was meditating over his adventure. What a deli- 
cately innocent child this seemed, and yet in some 
things so wise ! Who would expect to meet such 
a little primitive beauty in an American village? 
It was like digging up a gold coin of old Rome 
when you were only digging potatoes for dinner. 
It was like finding a perfect pearl in one of your 
oysters at supper. It was like writing a lot of 
what you doubtfully thought was either poetry or 
rubbish, and waking up one morning to find your- 
self famous, as Byron did. 

" K that girl is what she seems, she is the one 
woman in the world for me. She is a mere child 
yet, but what a lovely child 1 I did not think 
they had yet learnt to grow fairies in America. 
New countries begin with swindlers and mil- 

a 
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lionaires. This girl, well ! she's Shakesperian aU 
through. I should not have been surprised to 
meet her in the Forest of Arden. How she flushed, 
like a maiden blush rose, when I dared to touch 
her lips! Yet she did not shrink; she returned 
my kiss ; and I hold that then we pledged our 
troth, ru make that girl my wife, whatever 
happens." So did Robert Fitz Eoy soliloquise. 

Then he reached the blacksmith's cottage, and 
found the door open, and went straight to bed. 
Not to sleep, though he lay on a bed of softest 
feathers, wrapped in sheets of home-spun linen. 
The moon shone brightly through his chamber 
window, and there's magical mischief in our capri- 
cious satellite, the delight of poets and the despair 
of astronomers. Robert Fitz Roy, moreover, was 
suffering under a complex malady, produced partly 
by "old rye" and partly by love at first sight. 
Wise in his generation, he had never acquired a 
taste for spirits, and wiser still, he had never 
entangled himself with pretty girls, or fallen 
into a state of "calf love." So his coming 
to New Bratton had brought with it two fresh 
sensations. 

He had a headache, that was certain : ^ feeling 
as if his brain were the clock-chamber of St. Paul's 
Cathedral when the clock is striking twelvOi 
Presently he could stand it no lo:|iger, but got out 
of bed, and groped by aid of the moonlight to 
the wash-staud, and immersed his curly head in 
icy water. This did him good. It did not, 
however^ enable him to sleep; for though the 
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clock-liammers were less strenuous, lie had before 
him all through the night the figure of Ida 
Lester. 

Inexperienced boy, he could hardly understand 
what had happened to him. He felt now the full 
magnetism of womanhood. As the great sea 
swells to the moon, so Fitz Eoy seemed to swell 
toward the beautiful Ida. Many young fellows 
begin life with a series of foolish flirtations, which 
destroy the keen edge of the spirit, and render 
impossible love of the loftiest sort. Eobert was 
fortunate in having escaped this; and he felt 
now as a young bird might feel when it first finds 
its wings wiU bear it into a higher and a brighter 
region. 

He resolved to win Ida. He resolved to work 
v/ith the old blacksmith, and remain at New 
Bratton till his bride was won. Coming-of-age at 
Oak Eoyal seemed to him a childish absurdity, 
even if his father should remain its proprietor. 
He had now a definite desire in life ; his aimless 
energy was transformed into a noble resolve* 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

THE NEW LORD OP OAK EOYAL. 

First ball, first ride to hounds, first radiant opera» 
First plunge into the world with all its wickedness 
And happiness and agony and poetry ; 
First love, first kiss I O, maddening dreams of maidenhood ! 

The Comedy of Dreams, 

Autumn reigned throiighout the land. The 
great oaks of Oak Bojal were burning red in the 
slant sunlight. The stately old house looked 
lovely in all seasons; amid the free fantastic 
blooms of spring, or the rose-glory of summer, or 
the too fast-fading splendour of autumn, or the 
pure icy beauty of winter. Eustace Fitz Roy, 
now that he was lord of the place, was gradually 
improving it in a quiet way. An assured position 
(for he had none of the doubts which fretted his 
wife and Alice) calmed his irritable temper ; he 
went about his improvements temperately and in 
good taste ; he held up his head in the county 
with the dignity which he deemed fitting to the 
master of Oak Royal. He had already made up 
his mind that the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
a young earl who kept racehorses and was M.F.H., 
would be just the man to marry Alice. Eustace 
Fitz Roy had strong ambitions, and felt that now 
he could gratify them. 

What would he have said if he had known the 
contents of a letter that Mrs. Fitz Roy had been 
carrying in her pocket the last three days ? Old 
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Crockford, feeling that he was entrusted with a 
very important mission, managed cleverly to see 
Mrs. Fitz Roy herself, and deliver the letter. 
Mrs. Fitz Roy had always been a good friend to 
the poor, and had learnt by experience what medi- 
cines to administer in certain little ailments — in 
fact, many preferred to consult her rather than 
the doctor. So Crockford came over with a state- 
ment that one of his boys was took very bad, 
just like he was once before when Mrs. Fitz Roy 
cured him, and he was sure the dear lady would 
see him to hear about it, and give him some medi- 
cine. Mrs. Fitz Roy did see him, and slipped 
something into his hand better than medicine. 
Fearing the letter might contain unpleasant news 
she read it when alone, and decided that it was 
better not to tell even Alice about it. She had 
some hopes that Robert might have been mis- 
taken, but she prepared for the worst, and was 
daily expecting the arrival of Henry, who at that 
time was in London, looking in at the old places 
he frequented in his mad youth. 

On this quiet autumn day, when a soft south 
wind toyed with the yellowing leaves too daintily 
to loosen them from their stalks, the Earl of 
Rougemont's hounds were to meet at Oak Royal 
by special invitation. Alice had never seen the 
young Earl, who had called on her father on his 
accession to Oak Royal when she chanced to be 
away. She had never even seen a meet of hounds, 
for they lived very quietly at Erlingham, and 
Robert cared not for such things. Now all was 
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changed. In the central hall a hunting breakfast 
of the most generous kind was set, while below in 
the meadow beyond the lawn servitors carried 
round refreshment on silver salvers to men in scarlet 
who declined to dismount. The " dappled darlings" 
were there, twenty-five couples, one of the finest 
lady-packs in England. But Alice was perhaps 
the prettiest point in the scene, though (honestly 
be it said) the dear modest child did not know it. 
She was in an olive riding-habit, touched at 
bosom and wrists with white adornment ; she was 
to ride to covert on a stalwart little Exmoor, up to 
much more than her easy eight stone. The young 
Lord-Lieutenant could scarce keep his eyes from 
her, as, in wise imitation of Assheton Smith, he ate 
some crackling from a loin of pork, and drank 
cherry brandy that had been in the cellars of Oak 
Eoyal for years uncounted. Essence of every- 
thing is best at a hunting breakfast. 

A tall gallant easy young fellow was Lord 
Eougemont. He liked yachting, racing, hunting, 
shooting. He hated— or, rather, he did not un- 
derstand or want to understand — ^politics, theology, 
science, literature. He read no books ; he opened 
no newspapers. He voted in the House of Lords 
as the leader of his party told him to vote. He 
was wanted very much to move the Address at 
the opening of the session in which he first took 
his seat, for the famous chief of his party was a 
subtle student of human nature, and knew well 
that undeveloped capacity often lurks in unex- 
pected places. But he said he would rather foUo^ 
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Blondin across a rope ; so the question was not 
pressed. At the same time, the Premier had hiff 
own ideas about Rougemont, and believed he was 
not such a fool as he professed to be. The time 
might come, he thought, when the young Earl, 
having exhausted Newmarket and broken his 
collar-bone over a stiff fence, would settle down 
steadfastly to the study of politics. 

Eustace Fitz Roy did not ride to covert, but 
left Alice to the care of her groom — and the Earl. 
Lord Eougemont took very good care of her. He 
was fascinated with her pure simplicity. He did 
not much care for Eustace Fitz Roy, whose 
character he judged by a sort of instinct : for the 
Earl, who made no pretence to be clever, and who 
indeed rather enjoyed a joke about his own stupi- 
dity, had an instinct that kept him pretty straight 
in the choice of companions. It was something 
like the faculty a do&r has for deciding^ on a man's 
honesty. And now, with regard I tiu8 girl, 
Alice Fitz Roy. He did not like her father a bit ; 
he could not help admiring her. She was a girl 
you could see through, just as you see through a 
crystal. By the time they reached Oakhanger, 
where there was an old fox that had baffled the 
EarPs predecessor. Sir Harry Harkaway, he was 
half in love with her. How delighted would 
Eustace Fitz Roy have been if he could have 
known it ! The Earl had been skilfully assailed by 
many lovely patrician maidens, under maternal 
guidance, but had as yet escaped scot-free; is 
he to fall a victim to our little Alice^ iii her 
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olive riding-liabit, humbly mounted on an Exmoor 
pony ? 

As they chatted by the covert side, and the 
hounds threaded the coppice, suddenly the shrewd 
old fox sneaked out, and was down the hill lilce 
lightning. O the merry music of the pack ! Alice 
was not to follow; she had never gone across 
country in her life; but the Exmoor, a stallion 
with a cross of the thoroughbred in him, could 
not resist the excitement. Vain for Alice to pull : 
the pony was wild. So she just let him have his 
own way ; and, being a sufficiently good rider to 
sway herself according to his movements, she got 
along far better than she feared. It was a racing 
pace down a grass meadow at first ; then a water- 
jump, narrow luckily ; and then two or three low 
fences. The Exmoor behaved well ; Alice began 
to learn how to jump. Indeed, when her first 
fear was conquered, and the pony and she under- 
stood each other, the swift flight through the air 
over a hedge or gate was delicious ecstasy. She 
had often wished to be a bird, and now she felt like 
one. The Exmoor was a knowing fellow ; he saw 
that he had to educate his mistress, and he did it 
so cautiously that she soon got over her first 
fright, and thoroughly enjoyed the unanticipated 
adventure. 

And then, what a triumph ! The cunning old 
fox doubled, and ran along beneath a hedge, and 
the hounds caught him just under her pony's 
feet — no other creature there for two minutes. 
One of the whips was up first, just in time to save 
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tlie fox from utter mutilation; and then came 
Lord Eougemont, who was amazed to see Alice in 
at the death. 

^^ You ride splendidly, Miss Fitz Roy," he said. 
" The brush is yours." 

" Not fairly," she replied, laughing. " My pony 
ran away with me— and upon my word, he has 
rather tired me out." 

The Earl, who saw she was overdone, dis- 
mounted, and made her eat and drink something. 
He was too experienced in such matters ever to go 
without supplies. After a sandwich and a glass 
of cherry brandy, Alice was herself again. 

" It was hard work," she said, " Lord Eouge- 
mont. I have only ridden along the roads in a 
jog-trot way before. To be carried over a hedge 
as I was took my breath away. But here I am, 
and you say I have won the brush, and I am more 
delighted than I can tell you. But please tell me 
what is the time, and how far are we from 
home? Papa is rather a fidget, and will think 
Tm lost." 

"It is nearly three o'clock," said the Earl, 
" and we are about six miles from Oak Royal. I 
will ride home with you, and carry the brush you 
have so nobly won. May I ?" 

" I shall be so very glad," she said, " That 
unexpected ride has made me rather giddy. I 
never flew through the air in such a way before." 

" You will want to do it again, won't you?" said 
Lord Rougemont. 

"It was very delicious, but very dangerous," 
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she answered. " I hardly knowi My little steed/' 
she said, patting her pony's shoulder, " seems to 
know his business very well. And I really think 
I can ride, and I hadn't the least idea of it before 
to-day. T was even afraid of a donkey." 

" I have a thoroughbred Arab mare, Miss Pitz 
Eoy. Her name is Miriam. She has the sweetest 
temper and the softest skin I ever knew; you 
might ride her without a bridle, for she under- 
stands every wprd you say. Let me send her over 
for you to try for a week or two. Of course, your 
clever Exmoor will be jealous ; but I think Miriam 
would suit you perfectly." 

" I must ask papa," she replied. " It is very- 
kind of you. Lord Eougemont. Tou will come in, 
I hope." 

They had just reached the gateway of Oak 
Boyal. 

" I am much in a humour to come in," he said, 
" to tell Mr. Fitz Eoy of your unequalled exploits. 
Tou have won the brush of the oldest fox in the 
county." 

They dismounted, and went in together. 

"Mr. Fitz Roy is in the library, miss," said 
the servant who admitted them. "There's a 
gentleman with him on business. Been there an 
hour." 

"Come," said Alice to the Earl, with a gay 
gesture of invitation, " you will have to stay and 
dine if you are to rehearse my great doings. 
Please stay. Papa will be delighted. I forget 
whether we dine at six: or seven, but there is 
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plenty of time for you to make youteelf com- 
fortable. Now will you stay? Thomas, show 
Lord Eougemont to rooms on the first gallery.** 

The Earl stayed. He had to dine in pink, of 
course : but there was luckily no mud. He came 
down in twenty minutes, and was shown into an 
old-fashioned saloon, where Alice awaited him, 
with white flowers in her brown hair, and a 
smile of welcome. Somehow Alice liked the 
Earl ; not because she desired to be a Countess, 
since the idea had not entered her head, but 
because there was a gay boyish simplicity about 
him. 

" I don't know who papa can have with him," 
she said, "but he's a long time shut up with 
somebody.** 

" I don't regret it,** said the Earl. " Meanwhile 
I am shut up with you. We can try to find out 
whether we like each other.** 

" O, I have made up my mind about that long 
ago,** said Alice. " I feel as if I had known you 
all my life.'* 

"Perhaps we were intimate friends in some 
previous state of existence," remarked Eouge- 
mont. "I confess I don't remember it, but I 
think it*s very likely.** 

" Then you believe we had a previous existence ?'* 
asked Alice. 

" Questionless I do. The soul is immortal, and 
that which has no end can by no means have had 
a beginning. But this is metaphysics i let's talk 
of something gayer.' 



a 
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At tliis point the butler entered, and in a kind 
of confidential wliisper, said — 

"Would Miss Fitz Roy ask his Lordship to 
excuse Mr. and Mrs. Fitz Roy, as they had some 
quite unexpected and very important family 
matters to attend to, and could not come down to 
dinner. Dinner, he might add, was served." 

Alice was mystified ; but the Earl gaily caught 
the spirit of the situation, and said, 

" Now, Miss Fitz Roy, we shall have a tete-a-tete 
dinner. DeUghtful!'' 

The tall red-coated young cavalier gave Alice 
his arm, and they followed the butler into the 
dining-room. The butler, a sagacious old servant, 
when he got his message, had put back the dinner 
long enough to have a smaller table set in a 
smaller room, where logs of ash burnt merrily on 
the dogs, for the evening air was shrewd. 

" He's a nice boy, Charles Rougemont," thought 
the butler, a farmer's son of those parts, who had 
known the Earl in his childhood ; " and anybody 
can tell that by that hawk's eye of his he knows a 
pretty girl when he sees one, and there's none 
prettier in the county than our Miss Alice. Ill 
make them so snug they'll half fancy they're hus- 
band and wife." 

To his intense delight the very first remark 
Lord Rougemont made, as he attacked his small 
plate of oysters, was — 

" Why, we might almost fancy we were an old 
married couple dining together. Miss Fitz Roy." 

Meanwhile what occurred upstairs has to be 
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told, and the reader may be left to imagine 
Eougemont and Alice enjoying their quiet dinner, 
and talking nonsense far lighter than the cham- 
pagne which the complacent butler poured freely. 
Henry Fitz Eoy had arrived, and, entering the 
open door, had met Mrs. Fitz Eoy crossing the 
hall. She knew him at once — although his hair 
had turned to iron-grey, his features were recog- 
nisable enough. Indeed there were portraits on 
the walls above so like him that any stranger 
would have sworn he was a Fitz Eoy. 

" Henry !'* she said, before he uttered a word. 

" Yes," he replied. " The wanderer has re- 
turned. Doubtless you all thought me dead." 

" Come this way," she said, and led him to the 
library, and closed the door. "Yes, we all 
thought you dead, but I was always doubtful — ^but 
Eustace would take possession — and it's not very 
long since I had a letter from my dear boy, who 
is in America, and who said he thought it must 
have been you he met in New York." 

" It was," said Henry. " A fine young fellow 
he is, and a true Fitz Eoy. Well, Eustace was 
right enough to take possession; by Jove, he 
might stay, if I did not consider it right for the 
head of the Fitz Eoys to live at Oak Eoyal. I'm 
sorry to turn him out; but I never mean to 
marry, and I daresay he'U be back again soon. 
Where were you living before?" 

« At Erlingham." 

" 0, 1 know — the Dower House. Well, I should 
think you'd be snug enough there till I shuffle 
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off this mortal coil. Now, hadn't I better see 
him?" 

Mrs. Fitz Eoy went to her husband, who was 
looting after some of his improvements, and told 
him the disagreeable news as weU as she could. 
At first he could not speak : then he exclaimed, 

" He's an impostor. I wiU send for the police/' 

"He is no impostor, Eustace, He is Henry 
Fitz Eoy. Best come and see him/' 

"Just as I was getting Oak Eoyal into such 
beautiful order, for this abominable vagrant to 
turn up !" 

Eustace Fitz Roy would have liked to cry. This 
despotic and irritable man was very weak ; one of 
the class that recall the words uttered by Satan in 
" Paradise Lost" — 

Fallen chernb, to be weak is miserablcj 
Doing or suffering. 

He went, unwillingly enough, to the library, 
and faced Henry Fitz Eoy. He dared not call 
him an impostor, for he knew it was untrue. Mrs. 
Fitz Eoy had some refreshment brought in for 
the traveller, who ate and drank with Trans- 
atlantic power. 

"If I hadn't met your boy at Delmonico's, 
Eustace, where we were both dining, I should not 
have known poor old Eobert was dead." 

Eustace Eitz Eoy swore at that unlucky son of 
his in an inaudible whisper. 

"A grand thing to taste the Oak Eoyal ale 
again," said Henry, draining a huge silver tankard. 
" The States have nothing like it. That boy of 
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yotirs, Eustace, is a noble fellow. He says he's 
a blacksmith ; how cornea that P" 

" ! he's a mere vagrant," said his father, 
who could thinlf of nothing but his own dire dis- 
appointment. 

"Well, and I'm a mere vagrant," laughed 
Henry. "And may I ring for some more ale, 
Cousin Mary?" 

" Won't you prefer wine ?" 

" Wine 1 I have drunk too much of it. The 
Oak Boyal ale brings me back to my boyhood, 
when I drank too much of that, and fell asleep 
under a great oak down below there, and was 
awoke by a kiss from one of the prettiest lasses 
I ever saw. Where is the life that once I led?'* 

It should here be mentioned that a window in 
the library, of coloured glass, commanded the 
drive in front of the house, so that the master, 
sitting in his customary chair, could see any 
visitors who arrived. In the midst of this con- 
ference, the Earl and Alice rode up. The Earl's 
groom led his hunter and the daring little Exmoor 
away to the stables, and they entered. Eustace 
Fitz Eoy groaned. He thought of Lord Eouge- 
mont as of a man like himself, and felt sure that 
the Earl would not care a doit for Alice without a 
dowry. 

Mrs. Fitz Eoy quietly slipped out, ascertained 
that the Earl would stay to dine, and sent the 
message which perplexed Alice, feeling sure her 
husband would be quite unfit to appear. And, 
indeed, it was so. Henry Fitz Eoy, who was as 
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kind a fellow as ever breathed, felt almost like a 
thief when he asserted his own rights. He said 
he must go back to London that night, and that 
they might take a month for making their 
arrangements to return to Erlingham. When 
he was gone, Eustace Fitz Roy began to weakly 
abuse everybody. 

" If that boy hadn't gone extravagantly dining 
at Delmonico's, Henry need never have known. 
And what's the use of Oak Royal to him, a 
wandering bachelor? He'll be off in search of 
Prester John, or the Amazons, in a month or two. 
Then he's so profligate ; not a {nx\ in the country, 
high or low, will be safe from him. I call his 
coming back a national misfortune, and I'm sure 
it's a misfortune to me.'* 

There was much more of this. Mrs. Fitz Roy, 
as was her wont, let him moon on, but in due time 
induced him to eat and drink something. She 
intercepted a delicate entree in a silver dish, and 
had it served up with some sparkling hock. He 
was one of those men who spoil their digestions — 
and, therefore, their tempers — ^with entrees. 

"I shall never be able to afford this sort of 
thing now," he said. "And so Alice and the 
Earl are at dinner ? But you know he won't care 
for her when I'm no longer head of the Fitz Roys 
— O dear, no ! That man might have stayed 
across the Atlantic. I quite agree with Horace, 

Nequicquam Dens abscidifc 

Frudens Oceano dissociablli 
Terras, si tamen impiac 

Non tangcuda rates transiliunt vada.*' 
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Eustace Fitz Eoy always quoted Horace after 
rather more wine than usual. He had the 
Venusian at his tongue's end, yet the great social 
and political poet could not educate him. He 
quoted him pretty much as he is quoted in the 
House of Commons, and in the present case forgot 
that if Henry Fitz Roy had agreed with Horace 
he would never have gone to America. 

Meanwhile Alice and the Earl had grown very 
jolly together, to the intense delight of the butler, 
who greatly admired "our Miss Alice." Lord 
Bougemont asked her about her brother, and 
showed genuine interest in his rather eccentric 
character. 

" Those young fellows who are not exactly like 
the common herd do a deal of good in the world. 
Miss Fitz Eoy. They show the way to the mob, 
who are clamouring for new work to do, and 
haven't brain to find it for themselves. I admire 
your brother's adventurous spirit, and if I were in 
his position should like to do likewise. But you 
see I'm bound to Rougemont and the county — 
dull work very ofben. Seldom I get such a deli- 
cious day as this." 

^* I am glad you have enjoyed it," said Alice, 
feeling that she blushed. 

" Have I I am enjoying it. I mean to go on a 
little longer. Now, I know you sing. I can see 

The mijid, the xnnsic, breathing from your face, 

as the only poet I care for says." 

" The only poet ! What, don't you delight in 
Shakespeare ?" asked Alice, almost indignantly. 

n 
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'* Well, he's an unintelligible old boy, so far as 
I have looked at him* And he is not pleasant on 
the stage, acted by a set of duffers, who read 
Hamlet's advice to the players backwards. But I 
can make out Byron pretty well ; and, besides, he 
was a peer of the realm, and I always stick to my 
order.'' 

Alice laughed. 

" Come to the drawing-room* Ton shall have 
some coffee — and a song too, if you care for it.'' 

The great saloon was warm and light, and full 
of flower-odour from an adjacent conservatory- 
Tea and coffee were served in the daintiest china ; 
liqueurs in quaint flasks of Venetian glass. The 
Earl, in scarlet, lounging by the warm wood fire 
in an easy chair, with a haughty careless humo- 
rous face, and in an attitude denoting easy power, 
was a picture to little Alice, sitting opposite. So 
was she a picture to him — ^a simple dainty child 
in white attire, with flowers in nut-brown hair, 
and eyes of hazel under dim fair lids* He glanced 
at her round white arm, her long liands flushed 
with pink, the elegant little feet that just revealed 
themselves beneath her petticoat. 

They said nothing for a whUe. They were 
furtively studying each other* 

" Ah, but the song. Miss Mtz Eoy 1" he suddenly 
said. 

Alice went to the piano, and sang % 

0, 18 thete magic in a 8ong ? 

My beauty with the violet eyes I 
Tleu lifb those lashes soft and long 
With a calm em'prise. 
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And tell me that, while dreaming here. 

By the margin of the mere. 

Where we often fairies see. 

You dreamt of me, ypu dreamt of me 1 

II. 
Beside the Fairy Mere that mom 

They sat upon the untrodden grass, 
Heard the faint wind of Oberon's horn. 

Saw Titania pass : 
Felt, though moons would wax and wane. 
That moment could not come again, 
That happy time when loyera true 
First dared to say, I dreamt qfyou ! 



9> 



** A most exquisite little song, Miss Pitz Eoy, 
he said. " I know the Fairy Mere perfectly well. 
It belongs to me. You must go there with me 
some fine day, and we'll find out where those two 
lovers sat." 

It was past midnight when they parted. The 
groom had been impatiently walking the horses 
up and down the grayel path for an hour. The 
Earl rode off through a flood of moonlight^ think- 
ing to himself — 

" What a refreshing little girl she is 1'* 

Alice found that both her father and mother 
were gone to their own rooms. Kind Mrs. Fitz 
Boy thought it would be a shame to spoil her 
child's pleasant evening with the disagreeable news 
that they must leave Oak Boyal. 



^ -e- 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

VENUS AND VULCAN. 

" Would you have music ? Listen to a waterfall. 
The scale is infinite, and God is organist." 

The Comedy of Dreams, 

The morning after his pleasant adventure with 
Ida Lester, though the "old rye'* still troubled 
his unaccustomed brain, Robert Titz Roy arose 
early. He had always heard the matin-song of a 
lark, which seemed earth's cry of joy to the 
awakening sxm. He walked downstairs before even 
industrious Kezia had opened her eyes, and made 
his way through the sleepy village towards a 
wooden glen which lay at the lower end of it. He 
fancied, as he glanced around, that there must be 
something pleasantly picturesque just there. New 
Bratton was regularly imbedded in woodland ; on 
every side, save one, primeval forest rose above 
it, but where the village street ended there was a 
descent into woods that sloped precipitously. To 
this point Fitz Roy was drawn irresistibly; it 
seemed as if there must be a magic pathway to 
something beautiful beyond imagination. As he 
left the village the road turned at a right angle, 
and narrowed to a mere cart track between the 
trees. Standing at the summit of the hill down 
which this road wound for at least a mile, he saw 
beneath him the silver water of a great river, with 
many islands, crowded by full-foliaged trees. It 
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was a delightful surprise, in the early morning; 
the strong stream seemed so calm in its flow that 
Eobert Fitz Eoy was calmed by its infinite serenity. 
A great river is a divine gift to men. Its power, 
its continuity, its tranquil movements are lessons 
to the wanderer by its margin. No wonder the 
Greeks deified their rivers. I shall be told that 
rivers must necessarily flow downward according 
to the law of gravitation. True, scientist ! but 
whose hand binds the spheres together, and guides 
the streams to the sea ? Law is excellent ; analyse 
it, calculate it, show that it varies by the square 
or cube, as may be ; but remember that behind 
law lies power, and that the wonderful beauty and 
simplicity of Nature's rules show them to be 
divine. When man succeeds, he is devoutlv imi- 
tative. The Eddystone Lighthouse had disaster 
after disaster, till the idea occurred to an imagina- 
tive builder to imitate the oak in its structure. I 
suspect the aeronautic art will not be perfected 
until the flight of birds is more carefully studied. 
And I firmly believe that speed in steamships 
should be obtained by the method which makes 
the lobster the swiftest of the sea's inhabitants. 
When in a hurry he swims backwards, his tail, as 
it rises and falls, grasping the water. Tou may 
see prawns in an aquarium do the same if they 
are frightened. Now, I take it that all these 
curious mechanic powers conferred on the lower 
creatures are lessons to men. Similarly I believe 
that no plant grows which has not special nutri- 
tion or medicinal power — ^that there is no animal 
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without definite use. Tliis planet is a perfectly 
contrived machine, with no screw loose anywhere, 
designed simply for the education of Man. Anyone 
who thoroughly grasps this truth cannot pass a 
moment or walk a yard without feeling that the 
world is fall of life, and that what seems mysterious 
will in time be simple enough. Finite folk are we, 
with infinite possibilities. The function of the 
microcosm is to inyestigate the macrocosm. 

Bobert Fitz Roy, in the calm air of sunrise 
looked down upon that great river, with aU its 
leafy islets bathed in happy light. That was a 
scene to stimulate the brain of the dullest fool. 
Christopher North records that he once saw the 
" boots" at Lowood Inn astonished by a sunset on 
Windermere. Sunrise on this solemn silent river 
had a strange beauty that would have moved a 
less poetic soul than Eobert Fitz Boy. Between 
the islands lay pink paths of beauty, faint reflex 
of the glowing East, as if the waters had blushed 
beneath the tread of angels flying to tell the 
world that God had given it another day. How 
the believers in annihilation ought to cherish 
every day God gives them~ought to pray for the 
next! 

Bobert Fitz Boy stood silent feasting his eyes 
on the scene below him. He felt that it was a 
luxury to live. He uttered no word, but thanks 
to God for the beauty of the visible world and the 
health to enjoy it went heavenwards in one of 
those inaudible whispers which the Becording 
Angel always sets down when more ceremonious 
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prayers escape his attention. While thus standing, 
he suddenly became aware of a sound that filled 
the air. He had been previously too absorbed in 
the beauty of the scene below him to notice it. 
Was it distant thunder P It could not be. There 
was a throb in it as if the earth vibrated, and the 
air struggled against some strange power. Fitz 
Eoy went in search of the source of this sound, 
and fought his way through underwood of a great 
forest for half-a-nule or so, the sound growing 
stronger all the while, the ground trembling as he 
trod J and then, coming out upon a little level 
lawn, what did he see P 

Only a river throwing itself headlong over a 
mighty basalt waU. A river madly bent on im- 
possible suicide. A grand scene, yet full of ten- 
derness, for the falling river made exquisite rain- 
bows in the sunlight, and its crystal spray fell 
upon lovely ferns that made their home in every 
niche and crevice of the rock, and the spray itself 
was sublimed into an airy vapour, and floated 
amid the foliage of the overhanging trees. 

Eobert Fitz Boy sat on the bank, and drank in 
the wild beauty and mad music of that cataract. 
Eye and ear were fed with wonder. Even as the 
melody of a nightingale surpasses the greatest of 
singers, so the harmony of a waterfall outdoes all 
operas and oratorios. It is a thing to study. 
Every instant it varies. Nor do two waterfalls 
sing the same song, as a wanderer among rivers 
can say with certainty. 

We must not desult, yitz Eoy saw the glorious : 
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cataoract 5 saw a calm pool beneath the first fall, 
which received only a sprinkle of spray ; resolved 
to have a dip in that pool, and so heightened his 
appetite for the blacksmith's breakfast. To get 
there was rather hard work, but Fitz Eoy liked 
hard work ; and, when he entered the cool rock 
bath, which held about five feet of water, and 
where he got a pretty natural shower-bath, while 
the main cataract, filled with Iris colours, roofed 
him over as it shot downward, he felt that he was 
well paid for all his trouble. It was absolute 
happiness ; yet surgit amari aliquid. He hadn't 
got a towel. He resolved to dry gradually. There 
was a noble sun, and that sun did its work well. 
Fitz Roy absorbed much oxygen, and felt on the 
whole very like a Greek river god ; indeed, as he 
put on his clothes, he misquoted a famous verse, 
exclaiming — 

Alpheus arose 
From his throne of snows 
In the Acrocerauuian moantains. 

At the same time he had an uneasy feeling that 
the Greek divinities (even the minor ones) never 
condescended to wear hats and trousers. 

As he climbed the steep slope from the pool he 
perceived a female figure above him. To his 
amazement he saw that she was crossing a narrow 
bridge craftily made of the boughs of trees after 
the Indian fashion. The delicate bridge swung 
as she crossed, but she walked as easily and gaily 
as a fairy might trip across a moonbeam, as Iris 
might tread the impalpable arch that the rain 
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showers build for her. She did not see him, this 
lissom fay, but he came to the end of the 
swinging bridge just in time to see and recognise 
her. 

It was Ida ! 

He looked at that mere rope that crossed the 
dizzy cataract, a sheet of ¥rild water below. It 
made him giddy. 

"Ida!'* he cried, "how could you cross that 
dreadful bridge? I did not know it was you. 
What an awful place ?'* 

" O dear me !" she said, " is it awfdl 9 Why, I 
have run across it all my life. Balance yourself 
straight and don't look down. It's the easiest 
thing in the world. Come, shall I run back 
again?" 

" no, no, no !" he exclaimed, and caught her 
by the waist, and she sank, not unwillingly, upon 
the greenest turf that ever was kept alive by the 
spray of a groat waterfall, and shaded by 
primeval trees. He looked into her violet eyes. 
There seemed a mixture of magic and melancholy 
and mischief in them. Wifch a promptitude for 
which he deserves credit, he kissed her on the 
eyelids. 

" you mustn't," she said. " Please, Mr. Titz 
Eoy, you mustn't really. My mother says I am 
never to marry a gentleman. I am to marry an 
honest working-man, and cook his dinner for him, 
and make him happy with hard work. Gentlemen 
always briag trouble, she says. Now, I can see 
you're a gentleman." 
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"And I can see you're a lady, Ida sweet. 
Ladies and gentlemen, like poets, are bom, not 
made. I hope Vm. a gentleman in the true sense 
of the word, but I know Fm a working-man, and 
a blacksmith, and I mean to hire myself to your 
friend Macnamara. When your mother sees that 
I am a worker in earnest, surely she cannot 
object." 

" I hope not," said Ida, and she said no more. 
No need to say one word. The great river sang 
to them a chorus of grandeur and delight. The 
rosy streaks of dawn faded slowly from the sky. 
The scene seemed always the same, yet every 
millionth of a moment different. It was hard 
to believe that no Naiad sang to the young 
lovers — 

lore, it brings both joy and woe, 

'Tis now a kiss and now a tear. 
It was not so an hour ago — 

How wiU it be in another year P 

Eobert and Ida thought they knew well enough. 
All delights must end. Eobert Fitz Eoy took his 
fairy bride home, and then went on to breakfast 
with the blacksmith. When he got back, Macna- 
mara was leaning over a low wicket-gate, smoking 
a clay pipe, and waiting for his matutinal mea). 
The song of the frying-pan might be heard 
within — where tall yeUow-haired Kezia was 
preparing a meal for her master and his guest. 

"You are early, lad," quoth the blacksmith, 
extending a friendly hand, whose grip had a 
definite meaning. " Tou have been in the water, 
I see — the flashing water of the Savali,^ 
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" Ye«," said Mtz Eoy, " I bathed under the 
most magnificent waterfall I ever beheld, in a 
cool still pool, which was roofed by an arch of 
water, all fiUed with rainbows, Savali you call 
the river ?" 

" Yes, its name in some Indian gibberish. It 
means Leaping Water, I am told. Suppose we 
go in and have breakfast." 

Eobert Fitz Eoy was nothing loth. The break- 
fast was ample. Great plates of broiled ham, 
grilled wood-pigeons, a fish not unlike trout, 
Indian com of course. The Americans care 
more for breakfast than any other meal, their 
theory being that if you taki3 plenty of solid 
food wherewith to start your day you need not 
be afraid of any quantity of drink afterwards. 

<« Try those fish," said Macnamara. " Caught 
this morning. Ealph catches them, and shoots 
the wood-pigeons. He's a wonderful fellow ; can 
find fish and birds when nobody else can ; works 
like a tiger, and likes it. I don't know who he 
is } he suits me ; he never talks. I can do enough 
of that. Eh, but he works." 

"If he often catches you fish like these," said 
Fitz Roy, "he's worth knowing. I must ask 
him to show me the way about when we've got 
time." 

" 0, he'U show you," said the blacksmith ; " but 
don't bother him to talk — ^he hates it. Did you 
have a walk in the village last night ? I heard 
you going upstairs, for I couldn't sleep, which is 
queer for me after a hard day's work. 
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" Yes," laughed Eobert, " I'd a pleasant stroll, j 

and I slipped into a brook, and so I got acquainted 
>vitli a charming young lady, who praised you 
very much indeed. I was quite surprised to meet 
so lovely and lively a girl. I could not quite un- 
derstand her mother." 

" She has had much trouble," said the smith, in 
a low tone. " I must not teU you ; it is an un- 
happy story, and it comes from no fault of her 
own. As to Ida, she is a good girl and a gentle. 
She's a true lady, you Icnow, and I'm just a black- 
smith ; but she's as courteous to me as if I were 
a lord. I lend her books. I'm fond of book-lore, 
lad, though I'm not learned ; and it's fine to see 
how she gladdens with a grand old song under 
her bright eyes. You know, I'm not much for 
what people are writing now-a-days. I can't 
read Mr. Longfellow, that they talk so much 
about. His things are fit for young ladies' 
schools. I like the old swing and ring, sword on 
helm and hammer on anvil, what nobody can do 
now-a-days but Sir Walter. Ah ! but he's long 
gone from the Weirdlaw Hill." 

The blacksmith rose. Fitz Roy followed him 
to the forge, threw off coat and waistcoat, and 
said — 

" Now give me some work." 

" Do you mean it ?" 

"Of course I do," replied Eobert, and very 
soon found himself fully occupied, plying a craft 
that he loved, under guidance of real mechanic 
genius. O the sweat of the stithy ! O the grand 
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swing of the hammer and the hot blaze of the 
fire ! Byron used to wish for something rough 
to break his mind upon. He should have turned 
blacksmith. Eobert Fitz Eoy enjoyed it ; and he 
and Macnamara and Balph worked in Titanic 
fashion that first day. Ralph spake no word, but 
when they were going to dinner at one he held 
out his huge homy hand to Robert and gave him a 
friendly grip. Then he hurried away, as if ashamed 
of himself. 

"Ralph's a queer fellow," said Fitz Roy to 
Macnamara, as they sat smoking after a hearty 
meal. 

"Very,'' rejoined the smith, "We get queer 
fellows on this continent — men Europe didn't suit, 
or that didn't suit Europe. We ask no questions. 
If a man can do his work that's all we care about. 
Sometimes it's a fellow who comes upwards, and 
sometimes it's one who goes downwards, but 
nobody cares so long as there's thorough work 
done. I often wonder about Ralph, but I never 
ask him a question. Now I can see you are 
a gentleman out on the loose, though I'm puzzled 
you should know our trade so well." 

" Simple enough," replied Fitz Roy. " My 
father thought everybody ought to learn a trade. 
He gave me my choice, and I chose the forge. I 
got a capital tutor in our village blacksmith. And 
now, as I am out on my travels, I want to work 
as well as travel, and New Bratton seems a jolly 
place, and so I mean to stay. That's about it." 

"\7ell," said the blacksmith, "I shall be glad 
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of your help, for IVe more than I can do, and if 
ten dollars a week will suit, jou can have it. 
You're worth more, I bet; but that's as much as 
I can afford just now*" 

Robert Fitz Boy hired himself by the week at 
ten dollars. That evening, work over, he strolled 
out to see how Philip Carew was getting on, and 
found the worthy young schoolmaster digging in 
his garden with much determination, 

"What the devil are you doing?" cried Robert 
Fits Boy, stopping with strong hand the dese- 
crating spade. 

Carew looked at him with surprise. 

"I'm cutting up this stuff," he said, **and 
going to put in potatoes." 

" What fools schoolmasters are I" eitclaimed 
Eobert, with a mighty laugh. " It isn't the time 
to plant potatoes, and you're destroying a bed of 
the loveliest asparagus I ever saw. Come, throw 
that spade away, and calm your mind by ex* 
tracting a cube root or solving a quadratic. If a 
lady's middle finger is the cube root of her height, 
how old was she on the 28th of February, 1808 ?'* 

"You talk a curious mixture of sense and 
nonsense," said Carew. **Do you really think 
asparagus, which I have never tasted, preferable 
to potatoes P" 

" Try," was the laconic answer^ 

Carew gave up his work, and they walked 
around the. garden, which was in capital order, 
and showed that the previous man understood 
horticulture. As they loitered, Eobert said— 
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" Weill Carew, how do you like your papils P** 
" Troublesome imps," he answered, " I*m almost 
sorry I gave them leave to thrash each other with 
that cupboard of canes. They are full of a lusty 
vitality which means mischief. The big girls are 
dreadful 5 they draw caricatures of me — and I'm 
not so very ugly — and sing nigger songs about 
me, and so on. The most mischievous of the lot 
is rather a pretty little thing, Ida Lester. Old 
Craddle, my predecessor, used, I find, to make 
them hold out the palms of their hands, and give 
them a few sharp stripes with a cane. I hate the 
notion of corporal punishment, but really it seems 
the only thing to curb these wild youngsters.'* 

Philip Carew did not know how near Robert 
Fitz Boy was to twisting his neck at this moment* 
That the ideal creature of his dreams should be 
called " rather pretty," was bad enough j but to 
imagine the possibility of castigation being ad- 
miuistered to her pretty rosy-tinged shell of a 
hand ! Fitz Roy walked off abruptly, we can 
guess whither, and the schoolmaster said to him« 
self-" 

" Queer fish ! Englishmen always are." 
Robert Fitz Roy loitered down towards Mrs* 
Lester's cottage. He pondered, as he went, on many 
things. He was in a fresh atmosphere, and its 
freshness astonished him. He met here people of 
a quite different class from those he knew in 
England. Philip Carew, for example; a young 
fellow of his capacity and culture would never be 
found as teacher of an English village school; 
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he'd be a rising barrister or journalist or member 
of Parliament. Fitz Eoy wondered whether hi3 
friend Carew, for whom he had a slight contempt 
as being a mere schoolmaster, was a typical 
example. Were there many like him — ^men with 
evident power for a wider sphere of action, 
content to teach village children as much as they 
could learn ? 

These speculations did not trouble Eobert Fitz 
Eoy very long. After all, what did it matter to 
him P If the Americans liked to use men of genius 
as schoolmasters, and to fall down and worship 
fools as great statesmen, it really was no affair of 
his. He felt the comfortable conviction that even 
the most Radical Great Britons were high Tories 
in comparison with the Americans. As a fact, 
however, political phrases are merely matters of 
comparison ; it is not many days since the Bishop 
of Winchester, in an after-dinner speech, described 
Oliver Cromwell as a moderate Whig. 

Eobert made his way to the wicket-gate, this 
time without slipping into the deceptive brook, 
and was not surprised to see a fair girlish form, 
with hand upon the latch. There had come a new 
vision into Ida's life. She was just at the age 
when the maiden soul demands its natural suste- 
nance. Hitherto she had lived on childish fare ; 
her mother, engrossed by her own great grief, gave 
her no help or guidance; and Ida had satisfied 
herself with country rambles and school work, and 
the poetic blacksmith's quaint legends and ballads. 
Eobert appeared just when her maiden maturity 
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imperatively required a new enjoyment. Had he 
not come she would have fallen into a state of 
melancholy, and probably have been affected with 
one of the various forms of superstitious mania 
which are in America so prevalent. She was a 
little weary of algebra — of her solitary wanderings 
by the Savali Falls — even of dear old Macnamara's 
rehearsal of grand ballads, bom in the fiery days 
when men fought fairly, without " those vile guns." 
This mysterious handsome young Englishman had 
been in Ida's head since their romantic meeting 
by the Savali, and had made her so indolent and 
mischievous in school that she drove Philip Carew 
out of patience. Now she saw Robert coming 
along in the moonlight. Her pretty heart was in 
a flutter. The latch of the gate clicked under her 
hand. She was ready to open and let love in. 

Robert Fitz Roy kissed her lips with a quiet 
tenderness. He had made up his mind. She was 
his first and should be his only love. The moon 
was bright : a mingled fragrance of undistinguish- 
able flowers filled the air : the thunder of the giant 
waterfall was turned by distance into a deep 
delicious moan. Robert put his arm round the 
girl's lissom waist, and said — 

" Well, Ida, what have you been doing all day ? 
Saying your lessons properly?" 

'^ 0, I've been so idle ! I can't help it. Some- 
thing, or somebody, has made me quite tired of 
lessons. I told mamma to-day I shouldn't go to 
School any more, and she said, ^ Very well, dear.' 
She always lets me do as I choose." 

I 
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^^ Spoils you, in fact." 

** And if I like to be spoilt, why shouldn't I ? 
I'll have nothing to do with you unless you pro- 
mise to spoil me. Come, sir ! what have you been 
doing all day?" 

'^Working hard at the forge with old Macna- 
mara. What a splendid fellow he is ! And that 
tall fellow, Ealph, who never says a word if he can 
help it, seems the right sort." 

"I don't like him," she said, with a little 
shudder, which Robert could feel, for she was 
pleasantly close to him. " No, I don't like him, 
and I can't tell why. And I don't like Mr. Carew, 
our new master, either." 

Robert was beginning to detest Carew. 

"Never mind, little Ida, you like me, don't 
you? And you won't go back to school. If you 
want to learn anything, I'll try and teach you; 
I've got lots of pleasant books with me — ^the best 
English poetry. We'll read together." 

« It will be delightful," said Ida. " But I hope 
you won't be so dreadfully busy at the forge that 
you can't find time to let me show you the country. 
There never were such beautiful woods and streams 
as we have here, I do believe." 

Robert felt almost sorry he had bound himself 
to work for Macnamara; but he had made the 
engagement, and besides he felt that it gave him 
a substantial excuse for staying at New Bratton, 
and for making love to Ida. Moreover, the forge 
was never lighted on Saturdays, when everybody 
went to Edington market, twelve miles away ; so 
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he told his ladylove that he would devote to 
pleasant loitering by the Savali stream aU Satur- 
day, and as much of Sunday as she could spare. 

They went indoors. Mrs. Lester, who was in an 
absent mood, gave him an apathetic welcome. He 
could not understand her state, and was loth to 
trouble Ida by any questions. It was clear that 
some severe shock had left her strangely devoid of 
energy. After her first greeting she shrank into 
herself, and seemed unaware of his presence. He 
soon forgot hers. Ida had prepared a dainty little 
supper : there were pickled oysters, and fruit of 
many sorts, and cream, and sparkling perry more 
delicious than half the champagne men drink. 

"It is very homely,'* she said, with a slight 
flush. 

" Tou could say nothing sweeter of it,*' replied 
Kobert Titz Eoy. "Homely belongs to home; 
and what is any man without a home . . . and a 
homely little wife? I mean to have both very 
soon, Ida." 

Eobert, after a hot day at the forge, enjoyed his 
oysters, and ate Kke a Homeric hero. It brought 
tears of pleasure into pretty Ida's eyes to see how 
he polished off his supper. Somehow Ida Lester 
had discovered that Eobert Fitz Roy was the only 
man in the world worth loving ; and when a dear 
young palpitating heart makes that siUy discovery, 
is there anything too good for her idol P Would 
she not travel miles, and sacrifice her hopes of a 
new bonnet in the latest fashion, to satisfy his 
epicurism? 
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However, Robert Fitz Roy was no epicure, except 
perchance in the matter of rosy lips and soft grey 
eyes and the mental and moral beauty of simple 
unsuspicious ladyhood. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HENBY FITZ ROY's BEiaU. 

Kafael. — ^Tis carious that events swing back and forward so. 
With this day merriment and next day mLsery» 
As if it were the swinging of a pendulara. 

AsTBOLoaos. — It is the swing of Fate's eternal pendulum. 

See, Charles the Martyr leads to Charles the 

Profligate: 
But for the Wesleyans there had been no Puseyites. 

Aloitbttb. — ^And but for wisest sires no silly daughtors, sir. 

The Comedy of Drea:iis. 

Henby Fitz Roy was resolved in all regards to 
run counter to the habits of his predecessor, by 
whom I mean Squire Robert, for he looked on 
Eustace as a mere interloper. His first step was 
to go to London, and engage a complete staff of 
female servants. He was a wild fellow enough, 
though not particularly wicked : and he remem- 
bered the night at Delmonico's, when he told 
Robert the younger that if he were owner of Oak 
Royal his servants should be all women.. He well 
recollected also wondering whether women could 
be got to act as gardeners and grooms. It was a 
diflicult problem ; but he had all the obstinacy of 
the Fitz Roys, and he resolved to carry out his 
bizarre scheme. So he sent an advertisement to 
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the Times newspaper, of so remarkable a character 
that, it being the silly season, it famished several 
London correspondents with a paragraph. Thus 
it ran: 

*^A gentleman requires female servants for a 
large establishment in the country; a House- 
keeper, Butler, Valet, Footwomen, and all ser- 
vants in the culinary department. He wishes also 
to engage female Gardeners and Grooms, if any 
such are to be had. Very liberal wages. Apply 
personally, the day after to-morrow, between 
eleven and twelve, at 95, Jermyn Street." 

There was a remarkable scene in Jermyn Street 
that November morning. Jermyn Street, every- 
body knows, is a street entirely unique. You can 
get everything there, from a Turkish bath to a 
tooth-pick. Its hotels and apartments are not 
ostentatious ; but you may sometimes get a better 
dinner with choicer wines in Jermyn Street than 
in St. James's Street. Henry Fitz Eoy took 
rooms there for a week, just to initiate his wild 
plan. On the morning indicated by his adver- 
tisement, he was breakfasting quietly, when his 
landlady rushed into the room with a terrified 
expression of coimtenance, and exclaimed, 

" sir, what am I to do 9 There's such a lot 
of women come to see you, all out of that 
dreadful advertisement my niece only showed me 
last night. But I won't let them in if they walk 
over me." 

Henry Fitz Roy had not grasped the fact that 
London contains some thousands of adventurous 
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females out of employ ; he looked at his landlady 
in a perplexed way. 

" Don't you hear 'em, sir P" she said. " They're 
swearing at each other like cats in a cellar. 
Just you look out of window." 

He went to the window and was amazed. 
Jermyn Street was crowded with women of many 
sorts, all chattering, all gesticulating, all eager to 
be at the door of No. 95 by eleven o'clock sharp. 
Cabs could not pass. The police were powerless. 
Henry Fitz Eoy looked aghast. 

It was only half-past ten as yet, so these 
mingled Amazons and Sirens and Harpies and 
Furies had some time to wait ; and just at that 
hour a hansom did contrive to penetrate the 
petiicoated mob, and an elegant personage, who 
yet could not be mistaken for a man of fashion, 
knocked at the door, and reached Fitz Eoy's 
room. 

" I beg pardon,'' he said. " My name is 
Hunnex. You won't know me, of course. When 
I saw your advertisement I knew you would be in 
a difficulty, but I did not expect such an army of 
women. I suppose you would like to get rid of 
them, as it is obviously impossible you can have 
interviews with them aU.*' 

"I should indeed," repUed Fitz Eoy, "but 
what in the world is to be done P A mad bull 
wouldn't venture to charge that array of woman- 
kind. I thought I should meet half a dozen 
applicants." 

"Well," said Hunnex, "I'm one of those 
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people who get gentlemen out of unexpected 
difficulties, and they're generally grateful. I keep 
my eyes open and my mouth shut. When I read 
your advertisement I knew what was coming, so I 
had this poster printed/* 

He exhibited a large placard, on which was 
printed : 



ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
REWARD 

Is offered to anyooe who can g^ve 
information to lead to the convic- 
tion of certain malicions persons 
who have inserted an Advertise- 
ment in the Times, Inviting Ser- 
vants to apply at 95, Jermyn 
Street. 



"There,'' he said. " Put that on the door, and 
the crowd will soon melt away. Fve got a bill- 
sticker waiting. Shall it be done ?'* 

" But you see, I sent the advertisement to the 
Times.'' 

"What matter? You made a mistake. The 
Times people will laugh at you, that's aU. This 
is done to clear the street. Ton can't order out 
the Guards to get quit of a congregation of 
women." 

Hunnex rushed out of the room, and in two 
minutes the bills were up all over the neighbour- 
hood. The women took some little time to ascer- 
tain their meaning ; but it dawned on them 
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slowly, and they dispersed more slowly still, not 
without shrillness of objurgation. 

Meanwhile Hunnex had returned to find Henry 
Fitz Roy much relieved, and much amused now 
that the relief had arrived. 

"I never thought to put myself in such a fix,'' 
he said. 

"You don't know London, sir," said Hunnex, 
refreshing himself with a glass of champagne, 
which he really wanted. " I'm a Londoner by 
trade. I know all the streets of this city as well 
as a rat knows his run. I live by knowing 
London. When I saw your advertisement yester- 
day I said to myself: That's a gentleman who 
doesn't know London ; he'll have too many women 
to be pleasant. So I had these bills printed." 

" Why not have come to me yesterday, and had 
the bills put up, so as to stop them ?" 

" Now would you have lost the fun, sir, for any- 
thing? Such a crowd of housekeepers, butlers, 
footwomen, cooks, scullions, I never saw. But 
why I didn't is just professional. I saw what 
came of your experiment, and shall know how to 
judge any future time. I wouldn't have missed 
it on any account. Why, there were from three 
to four thousand women there, and in another 
hour there'd have been twice as many." 

" Well, Mr. Himnex, you're wonderfully clever 
in your line, and you deserve a fee," said Henry 
Fitz Eoy. "I don't know what may be your 
scale of charges, but may I offer you a cheque for 
fifty pounds ?' 
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"Twice what I should have asked," said 
Hunnex frankly, " but I am quite willing to take 
it. Of course it is only now and then I get such 
a curious affair. But, living as I do in the streets 
of London, for I seldom sleep more than four 
hours, I meet many strange adventures. Half a 
dozen years ago, I was standing at the comer of 
a fashionable square, and saw a lady at the comer, 
waiting. I knew who she was, by a stately sort 
of movement she had, though she was huddled up 
in a cloak. There were rumours flying that she 
liked somebody else better than her husband. It 
was a January night ; hard frost ; she must have 
shivered, poor thing. Presently I heard the sound 
of wheels : I crossed the road, sharp : a carriage 
with four horses pulled up at the comer. The 
door opened, and out came the man I knew was 
coming, wrapt up in furs : but I had my left arm 
round the lady's waist (she was in a dead faint) 
and my right pointed a six barrel at my lord's 
head. ^ Sheer off!' I said, ^or, by God, I'll 
shoot.' He stood back helplessly and said, ^ Look 

here, my man, I'll give' ^but he didn't get any 

farther, for I shouted, ^ Look here, my man. Til 
give you a bullet in your brain if you don't drive 
on.* He got into the coach, and away he went. 
Those villains are always cowards." 

" And what came of it ?" said Fitz Eoy. 

"Well, nothing particular. I happened to 
know a little woman who was in service at the 
lady's house. I had given her the office to wait 
for me, for I fancied something might happen. 
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She was all alive when I got the poor lady, frozen 
and senseless, to the area gate of her husband's 
grand mansion : and she got her to her beautiful 
room without anybody knowing. A little trump 
she was, and never said a word. I got a 
couple of thousand for that accident, from two 
different parties; and I gave the little girl five 
hundred, which enabled her to marry a young 
farmer down in her own parts, one of Lord 
Chichester's tenants, I believe." 

"Well, Hunnex," said Henry Fitz Eoy, "as 
you know London so well, perhaps you can help 
me to carry out the scheme which caused my 
advertisement. My brother hated women, and 
would have none but men-servants on his place. 
I like women, though they have given me heaps 
of bother, and I want to have none but maid- 
servants, down to the stables and gardens. Can 
you help me?" 

" dear, yes* I honour capricious gentlemen 
like you and your brother, for you give occupation 
to ingenious persons like myself. Note down a 
list of the domestic servants you need, and I will 
send you the whole contingent, each with a 
character in her pocket, by this day week." 

" I thought servants were scarce," said Fitz Roy, 

" Truffles are scarce, when you don't know how 
to find them. Rely on me. Leave me to fix wages, 
or fix them yourself, as you like ; but I expect my 
prices will be the lowest." 

" I leave aU to you," he said. " But how about 
the outside work 9 I want to astonish the neigh- 
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bourliood with a female driver of a four-in-hand, 
and a female guard in scarlet and gold blowing 
the horn. Can it be done ?'* 

"By good fortune, it can, A curious coinci- 
dence. Marini has just closed his Circus, and is 
selling his horses ; he has made a poor business 
of it for some years. I can get you a female 
coachman and half a dozen grooms at once, I 
know. They wiU like the fun, and will be easily 
kept in order, for Marini is a good disciplinarian, 
I think I can train them." 

" Capital," said Fitz Eoy, laughing heartily, for 
like every member of the family he delighted in 
having his very own way. **Now, as to the 
gardeners." 

"There," said Hunnex, "I should have been 
puzzled, but for the fact that a venerable maiden 
lady, a Miss Eve, some time ago bought about a 
hundred acres of land in Surrey, and turned the 
place into a College of Gardening for women. 
Her idea is that women are better suited for 
garden work than men ; their hands touch flowers 
^more delicately, and they haven't to stoop so far 
to pull up a weed. She always has some of her 
pupils to spare." 

" Let's go and see her at once, Hunnex," said 
Henry Fitz Eoy the impetuous. He rang for a 
hansom, and they were soon at Waterloo, whence 
half an hour took them to the iron gates of 
Eva Lodge, Everything denoted elegance and 
quietude. 

" If I am to get gardeners here," said Fitz Eoy, 
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" I must not let them mix with Marini's grooms. 
You'll have to help me, Hunnex." 

" Don't trouble yourself. Marini's girls are all 
Italian, who don't know half a dozen words of 
English ; and the one that will do for your driver 
La Tarantula they call her, may be trusted to 
keep the others straight. She'd flick them with 
her coach whip quite as sharply as she would he^^ 
leaders. Then Miss Eve's girls are pretty nigh 
all farmers' daughters, from quiet places away in 
the outlying counties; so I think they are not 
likely to get into mishief with each other." 

They were admitted to Eva Lodge by a clean 
homely servant maiden, dressed in attire befitting 
a peasant, and were led by her to the Pear 
Orchard, where business was brisk. Under 
Miss Eve's directions they were picking and 
storing those two noble pears, Chaumontelle aud 
the Bon ChrStien dorS sans pipins. The Bon 
Chretiens' golden skins shone upon espaliers? 
which surrounded the beds of a quadrangular 
walled garden of about four acres ; but the soft 
brown riud of the regal Chaumontelle was seen 
against the white trellis nailed to a lofty southern 
wall, according to the Guernsey method. The 
garden girls, all dressed alike, in short blue serge 
frocks, with worsted stockings of the same colour, 
were working as rapidly as bees in the honey 
season, some on ladders plucking the fruit near 
the top of the wall. As the baskets were filled 
they were carried to the upper story of a large 
dry loft, built at one end of the garden ; and there 
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more workers were tying the ChaTimontelles, after 
touching the end of each stem with sealing-wax, 
to lines where they would hang to mature till 
January or February. Miss Eve herself, sitting 
in a Bath chair, for the old lady liked to be out 
all day and could not walk all the time, gravely 
surveyed the work through antique eyeglasses. 

She received her visitors with stately courtesy, 
and was much pleased with Fitz Eoy's idea. It 
may well be supposed that he said nothing of his 
notion about grooms. Miss Eve might not have 
approved so curious an extension of her own 
eccentric project. 

"I can easily supply you with a trustworthy 
head-gardener and five under-gardeners. I have 
more applicants on my list than I can receive, so 
that I shall be glad to place a few girls out," she 
said. "The one I design as head-gardener is 
Jane Michelmore, aged 28, a farmer's daughter 
from near Totnes, very clever in the conservatories, 
and extremely steady." 

" I am quite satisfied in your selection, Miss 
Eve," said Henry Eitz Roy. "How soon can 
they come to Oak Eoyal?" 

" In three days, if you like ; my pears will then 
be all gathered. Let me give you some slight 
refreshment." 

The old lady was wheeled into the house, and 
they found on the table a simple luncheon ; cream- 
cheese, clotted cream, honey, home-made bread, 
pears, grapes, medlars, and for drink a perry 
whose sparkle, bouquet, and flavour were all 
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natural. This delicate wine of the pear did not 
clog the palate like the liqneured champagnes for 
which we give as many shillings as it cost pence. 
The little collation was delicately served. The 
table-cloth was the work of Miss Eve's own hands, 
sixty years before, when ladies disdained not to 
spin and weave : the old china and silver and 
glass would have delighted a collector, who would 
have set them on shelves for admiration, and 
deemed it sacrilege to use them. 

" I never before tasted perry," said Henry Fitz 
Eoy, "though I have drunk almost all known 
liquids, from Johannisberger to Bourbon whiskey. 
It is good, and how deliciously cool !'* 

"I was bom at Pershore," she said, "and 
ought to know the way to make perry. As to its 
coolness, Mr. Fitz Roy, I am fortunate in having 
a very cold natural well here, near the surface, in 
which the water rises with great rapidity. When I 
bought the place my great difficulty was want of 
water. I had only one well, more than a hundred 
feet deep. I made rain-water tanks, which ot 
course are an absolute necessity. But a great- 
nephew of mine, who is very fond of geology, and 
seems to know a good deal about it, though he is 
quite a boy, found out this well when he was 
digging to see what old fossils he could find. 
It seems to have been an old Eoman well, for 
it is faced with carved stone. The ^v^ater always 
remains at the same level, whether used or not ; 
however much is taken away, it fills again in a 
few seconds. I don't understand it.'* 
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" The source is on the same level as the well," 
said Hunnex. 

" I don't want to know/' she said, smiling. 
"I was bom in praescientific days, like dear 
Lord Derby. All I know is that the water is 
beantifully soft and cold, and that it ices my 
perry." 

After luncheon Miss Eve showed her visitors 
the still-room, where half a dozen elegant little 
stills were at work, producing cordials, medicinal 
essences, and perfumes. 

"If you like to set up a still-room, Mr. Fitz 
Eoy, Jane Michelmore quite understands aU the 
processes. But perhaps you have one already at 
Oak Eoyal." 

"When Fitz Eoy and Hunnex left the house, he 
said to the versatile Londoner, 

" By Jove, I should like to marry that lady of 

flowers and fruits, if she were eighteen instead of 
eighty." 

The bargain with a picked portion of Marini's 
troop was quite easily accomplished ; the Italian 
was glad to find them occupation, and still better 
pleased to receive a handsome premium from Fitz 
Roy. The other part of his domestic service he 
left to Hunnex, who made himself solely respon- 
sible ; and in about ten days from the first inter- 
view between them, everything was ready for 
remodelling the Oak Eoyal establishment. The 
servants abeady there were dismissed with libera 
payment ; and if houses are conscious of change. 
Oak Eoyal must have been amazed at the fro%i^ 
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frou of petticoats which succeeded, with a short 
interregniim, to the masculine domestic garrison 
of Robert the elder. Hunnex had done his work 
well. Mrs. Wilkinson, a venerable lady with a 
severe frown and a huge bunch of keys, looked 
every inch a housekeeper ; Laura Lovelace, a 
dark-eyed young person of thirty, whose father 
had failed as a wine-merchant from too great a 
love of the liquors he sold, made a very piquant 
butler, though not exactly "upri KoXX/o-c^upoff. To 
La Tarantula, otherwise Flora Negri, we have 
already had slight introduction. She had eyes 
blacker and eyelashes also than Laura Lovelace ; 
but her abundant hair was of the sunniest gold. 
I don't know whether such combinations are 
usual in Italy. She was tall and agile, and could 
ride four horses as easily as drive them. As to 
Jane Michelmore, she was a fine Devonshire 
maiden, with a ruddy countenance, a stalwart 
build, and the simplest brown eyes in the world. 
So much for some of the elements of Henry Fitz 
Roy's eccentric household. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

AN ASTONISHED COUNTY. 

Alouette. — I've often wished I had Aladdin's lamp, Papa. 
Helen of Troy should be my waiting damosel. 
For guardian of my portal should stand Hercules, 
Shorthaired, with muscles that would split great trees 

apart, 
Apollo should make music when I cared for it. 
So sweet the world would pause to hear the melody. 
If I would swim, a Nereid-nymph should carry me. 
If ride, around wise Cheiron's neck my arms should 

cling 
While he flew easily through woods of Thessaly, 
And if I cared to fly above the mountain-peaks 
Jove's eagle should be summoned as my servitor. 

The Comedy of Dreams, 

Hazlitt told Coleridge that he could not enjoy 
the Arabian Nights. The great poet replied to 
the small essayist that this was because he could 
not dream. ' The inability to dream which Hazlitt 
had is, I think, a real misfortune: though of 
course it is better to be thus incapable than to 
suffer from evil visions of the night. Still there 
is something grand in a tremendous nightmare. 
I like it, at rare intervals. It is a thing to have 
known — ^like a storm at sea or an earthquake or a 
great fire. It is well to have as much experience 
of life in all its forms as can be condensed into our 
small allowance of years. 

But if there are some people who dislike night- 
mares — ^product of the Night-Mara, or Spirit of 
Night — is there anybody who does not enjoy day- 
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dreams P Are they not more charming than 
strawberry ices to female and surreptitious cigars 
to male youth? Does not the curate cheer the 
composition of his sermon with a dream of the day 
when he shall be penning an Episcopal Charge, 
and conferring comfortable benefices on the half- 
dozen brats for whom it is now difficult to find 
shoes P Did ever poetaster put pen to paper 
without a vision of waking up some morning to 
Byron's sudden fameP Day-dreams are better 
than novels; you can arrange your plot as you 
like, and be hero or villain, heroine or minx, as 
may suit your idiosyncrasy. Take to day-dreams, 
reader mine, and save your subscription to Mudie. 

Tew people are fortunate or unfortunate enough 
to put their day-dreams into action : Henry Fitz 
Boy was one of the few. I do not suppose he 
would have carried out his wild scheme so 
thoroughly had it not been for his chance meet- 
ing with Kobert at Delmonico's« He liked Bobert, 
and recognized in him a thorough original, and 
therefore an honour to the family : foi* there was 
nothing a Eitz Boy so much resented as that 
another Fitz Boy should be like him. He wanted 
to show Bobert, on his return to England, that he 
had signalized himself by a thorough outburst of 
the family eccentricity. 

The amazement of Erlingham and of the county 
when the new Squire of Oak Boyal came out in so 
strange a style was prodigious. He kept Hunnex 
with him, nominally as a guest, but really to see 
that things went right. The gentleman who had 
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axlopted London as a vocation was nothing loth 
to do a little lucratiye biifsiness in the country. 
When Henry Fitz Boy droye out for the first time, 
in a handsome barouche and pair, the Tarantula 
dririDg, and another of Marini's set by her side, 
both in a feminine echo of the green and gold Eitz 
Eoy liveries, with gold acorns for btittons, all the 
villagers in all the villages turned out to see. The 
two Italians did their work gravely and quietly, 
understanding that they were hired to do such 
work, not indeed understanding that there was 
anything unusual in it. To them, as indeed to 
most foreigners, the manners and customs of the 
English were quite incomprehensible. We are 
always regarded as the maddest nation on the face 
of the earth t luckily there is some method in our 
madness. 

To see that bright-haired dark-eyebrowed coach- 
woman driving Henry Fitz Roy and Hunnex along 
the Oakshire roads was a curious sight. Her 
nimble companion on the box got up and down 
with an agility unknown to the ordinary English 
footman s indeed she would have liked to turn a 
somersault through a hoop each time. But they 
behaved with the greatest gravity all the time, 
and even the bucolic mind grew content with the 
matter at last. This was the soi-t of colloquy 
upon the ale-house-bench, just after the brilliant 
equipage had whirled rapidly by. 

Jack. — ^Why the new Squire's mad, sure-ly. I 
never heard of wenches being coachmen and foot- 
men before. 
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Tom, — It's a new fashion, lad, just come up in 
Lunnon. Wenches is cheaper, dost see? and 
then these fine gentlemen likes the look of 'em. 

Jack. — ^Well that was a fine flyaway piece that 
drove the horses. Let's have another pint. Have 
ye heard he's got she-gardeners too ? That don't 
seem to me good for trade. 

Tom. — ^No more it is: I don't approve of it. 
But they're handsome lasses; for I saw three of 
'em o' Friday. Yes, Friday it was, 'cause I 
thought mayhap I might get a job to begin 
Monday. But the one I saw turned me out of 
the place purty quick, for you can't well fight a 
woman; and lord, lord, how their tongues do 
run on ! 

Jack. — They do, sure-Zy. Let's have another 
pint. 

It is an abrupt transition from Jack and Tom 
with their fourpenny ale to the Earl of Rouge- 
mont, Lord-Lieutenant of the county; but that 
gallant young peer, being magnetised by pretty 
Alice, took a natural interest in the doings of the 
head of the house of Fitz Roy. Those doings 
were odd enough. Henry Fitz Roy and Hunnex 
were to be seen riding out, with a couple of female 
grooms in the green livery behind them. They rode 
to a meet of the Earl's hounds in that style, and 
Fitz Roy had a good time of it across country, and 
was met by a female groom with a second horse 
just when he wanted a fresh mount. Rougemont, 
who was pretty often at Erlingham, was one day 
laughing over the affair. Eustace Fitz Roy, 
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doubly disgusted at his own deposition and his 
cousin's eccentricity, thought it no laughing 
matter. 

"The County will send him to Coventry," he 
said. 

" I don't see why," remarked Lord Eougemont, 
to Alice's delight. "Isn't he doing a very fine 
thing? Tou^ wise politicians all say that the 
great problem of the age is to find employment 
for women. Well, he is finding employment for 
women, and they seem to do their work very well. 
It's been such lovely hunting weather that I 
haven't had a day to call upon him : but I shall 
call, the first frost." 

Eustace Fitz Eoy kept sullen silence. He 
would say no word to offend Eougemont, whose 
liking for Alice he saw ; but he suppressed his 
wrath against his cousin, to be thereafter inflicted 
on his luckless wife. 

A frost came, and the Earl kept his promise. 
He drove over to Oak Eoyal, bringing with him a 
gentleman and two ladies, the Eev. Dr. Courtenay, 
and his wife, and their niece. Lady Helen Trafford. 
The Doctor was a famous theologian and fox- 
hunter, whom his parishioners loved to see in 
scarlet at seventy, almost as much as they loved 
his wise words fi'om the pulpit, his friendly 
counsel when he crossed their thresholds. His 
wife was a charming woman of forty or there- 
about; they had been married something over 
twenty years. Helen Trafford was Mrs. Courtenay's 
niece 5 as lovely a creature and as arrant a flirt as 
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you would find in England. She soon fastened 
on Fitz Eoy. She was twenty-five or so, with 
an idea that marriage is woman's first duty; 
and she did not throw away opportunities. 
Oak Eoyal and its eccentric master attracted 
her. 

Fitz Eoy showed the party over the place, 
Gertes, the feminice system worked well. Mistress 
Wilkinson ruled with a high hand, and the house- 
hold a£Ga.irs moved in a cycle. The butler was 
never known to drink too much wine. The 
gardens and conservatories, under Jane Michel- 
more, were admirably managed; and when Dr. 
Courtenay saw the cleanliness of the stables and 
the condition of the horses, he thought that but 
for his age he would have female grooms himself. 
It was too late to begin. 

BeaUyitwas a pretty sight to see horses and 
women together. Horses are fond of women, and 
recognise the lightness of their touch, whether on 
rein or skin. As Fitz Eoy and his visitors walked 
across the yard, they saw one of the grooms call a 
horse by name. It ran from the stable at once ; 
she sprang on it, and, without saddle or bridle, 
rode away across the meadow outside, taking first 
a five-bar and then a widish brook. She was 
sent to a neighbouring farm with a message 
about com. 

" That's wonderful riding," said the Eector. 

" It is done by making the horses know and 
like you," said Henry Fitz Eoy. " I believe Negri, 
my chief in this department, can drive four in 
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hand without reins or whip, merely by speaking 
to the horses." 

The Lord-Lieutenant having called on Henry 
Fite Eoy, he soon found himself with more society 
than he cared for ; but there was a gay galaxy of 
ladies, who all thought it would be charming to 
reform so eccentric a landowner. Lady Helen 
got the first innings. Once she thought she had 
done It. She could sing. Pitz Eoy had ridden 
over to Rougemont Castle, with a female groom 
of course— on this occasion the Tarantula herself 
— and the Earl was not at home. Neither were 
the Eector and his wife. But Lady Helen was. 
A frequent visitor, he walked across the lawn to 
where music came through open windows ; and he 
heard these ^vta irTep6€VTa, 

" A little shadow makes the sunrise sad 
A little trouble checks the race of joy, 
A little agony may drive men mad, 
A little madness may the soul destroy : 
Such is the world's annoy. 

" Ay, and the rose is but a little flower 

Which the red Queen of all the garden is : 
And love, which lasteth but a little hour, 
A moment's rapture and a moment's kiss, 
Is what no man would miss/' 

"Nor any woman, neither,^^ said Henry Fitz 
Eoy, who had been listening on the lawn, as well 
Lady Helen knew. "Where did you get that 
antique quaint song? What moral has it, I 
wonder?" 

Lady Helen looked charming. She was a trifle 
like the Tarantula, but not so tall by half an inch, 
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and hair less golden by half a tinge. She was 
dressed in some airy faint-coloured material, that 
made her look like a fairy. Her eyes were fall of 
exultant light, for she fancied she had magnetised 
Henry Fitz Eoy. 

" The Earl is out," she said, " and everybody 
else. I am lonely. I feel like an enchanted 
Princess shut up in a sleepy palace, with no 
certainty of ever waking. Let us stroll into the 
conservatories." 

They went. A conservatory opening from the 
drawing-room had a special comer exquisitely 
arranged for " the enchanted weed." Divans the 
most luxurious were spread. The choicest cigars 
wooed the smoker's lip. Soda and Seltzer lay 
in pails of ice ; bottles of brandy, whiskey, hock, 
claret, were numerous on shelves above. There 
was a fountain with ferns in the centre of the 
pleasant nook. 

Here Henry Fitz Eoy, nowise loth, found him- 
self with Lady Helen. He did not smoke, 
thinking possibly he might put his lips to some 
better purpose. They sat on the divan ; the air 
was full of fragrance ; the fountain splashed. 

" That was a very pretty old-fashioned song of 
yours. Lady Helen," he said. " But do you really 
hold the dreadful opinion that love lasts only a 
single hour?" 

" no, it lasts always," she murmured, and as 
she murmured h3 thought he could see a little 
Cupid, winged and quiver bearing, hovering just 
above her rosy lips. Somehow, his arm became 
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entangled with her waist. There was a ravishing 
look in her eyes that might bring the slowest 
man to the point, and Fitz Eoy was not slow, by 
any means. 

" I like the moral of the song," quoth Fitz Eoy. 
" Love is a thing no man should miss, 'tis certain. 
Yet how many of us do miss it ?'* 

"Need we?" she whispered; and the whisper 
seemed to invite a kiss. 

He could not help it. He kissed her ruddy 
young mouth, and she surrendered it to him wil- 
lingly. She began to love him, though she had 
only at first regarded him as a good speculation 
in husbands. They spent a delightful afternoon 
together : and, although no words of marriage, 
but only words of love, had passed between them, 
she parted with him convinced that very soon she 
should be Lady Helen Fitz Eoy. Yet, though he 
saw her many a time after, he did not ask her to 
assume that name. 

People wondered. He had a dozen other 
flirtations, which grew equally serious, yet came 
to nothing. The Squire's love-aflfairs became 
more the talk of the vicinage than even his girl- 
grooms and girl-gardeners. They did their work 
capitally: and, as Hunnex had predicted, the 
equestrians of Italy and the gardeners of Surrey 
kept quite aloof from each other. Jane Michel- 
more and Eosa Negri both knew how to keep 
order among their subordinates, though their 
methods differed. 

Much aimless talk there was all through the 
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county as to Henry Pitz Roy's irregularities, and 
his fierce flirtations grew rather to be resented. 
If he made love to all the pretty women in the 
county, it was his duty to marry at least one of 
them. This remark was made by Lord Bouge- 
mont to Mrs. Fitz Roy and Alice, just after Henry 
had leffc Erlingham, riding away under feminine 
escort as usual. 

"Perhaps he doesn^t want to break up his 
household," said Mrs. Pitz Roy, " which I call a 
regular seraglio. No lady would Qonsent to 
having that troop of girls about.** 

"He is a very strange fellow," said the Earl 
" Several ladies he has led on to believe he liked 
them, and then said nothing more. Of course it 
was their own fault: they ought not to have 
courted him so much. Women go too flstst now- 
a-day." 

" I hope you don't think that of all women/* 
said Alice, almost haughtily. 

" There is one at least of whom I don't think 
it," he answered. " But now, what is your judg- 
ment about ritz Roy P" 

"I think he's mad," said Mrs, Eustace, who 
would gladly have known that he was locked up 
for life, so that her despot-husband might have 
Oak Royal again. 

"I don't, mamma," said Alice. "Depend 
upon it, he's married already — a dozen times 
perhaps — and that if he should die a gon 
and heir will turn up in every port at which 
he has ever stayed. I don't know what Papa 
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will «ay wlien that happens, but I ftdly ex** 
pect it." 

The Earl, as he rode homeward, pondering the 
mptterf thought Alice was probably right. Henry 
Fitss Boy^s flirtations had been too pronounced s 
and, in Hie case of Lady Helen, Bougemont had 
felt inclined to interfere. But she had brought it 
on herself, and he could do nothing. So, as he 
rode home, he solaced himself with the thought 
that there was at least one pure pearl of woman'- 
hood in the world^^-^-and that was Alice. 



OHAPTEB Xr. 

THBEE LOVEBB. 

** Would you have terror ? Gaze upon a waterfall 
When down its tenible path it whirls a voyager.'' 

The Comedy of Dreamt* 

Life at New Bratton had an idyllic tinge. It 
was a village with ample elbow-room, a fair field 
for honest labour, and poetic surrounding abso- 
lutely delightful. The stalwart blacksmith Mao- 
nanjara, with his forge and his orchard and his 
pigstjres, was better off than many an English 
country squire who has to keep up a position, and 
drive a carriage and pair, and give ceremonious 
ujiconifortable dinners with doubtful wine. Mac- 
namara swung his hammer, and ate and drank 
enjoyingly, and sang to himself or to any who 
would listen to his ringing old ballads, and wished 
for no better fate. Lideed, now that he had a 
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good listener in Eobert Fitz Eoy, who was well 
pleased to sit smoking on warm evenings and to 
hear the blacksmith's yams and songs, he felt 
particularly happy. Fitz Roy and he were very 
close allies, and Ealph and the bellows-blower, 
both of whom had a dog-like attachment to Mac- 
namara, were obviously jealous. So was Eezia. 
Not a doubt of it. The tall Devonshire girl 
wished her dwarfish master would tell her stories 
and sing her songs. 

Life was in some sort an idyl for Philip Carew. 
He liked teaching. He could teach well — a rare 
art, seldom possessed by men whose acquirements 
are of the highest class. It is hard to define the 
faculty which makes a man a good teacher, but I 
suppose he must possess an insight into the 
sources of human stupidity. To take an analogy. 
There is a sort of mild essay-literature, all plati- 
tude, most popular among modem readers, but 
quite unreadable by those who can enjoy Bacon 
or Charles Lamb or Hazlitt. The writers of such 
literature are on a par with the teachers who can 
get at the intellects of dull pupils. Carew, indeed, 
proved my point ; he occupied his leisure hours in 
contributing essays and verses to certain local 
journals. One of the essays, on "Preceptorial 
Philosophy," in which he showed that every chUd 
is bom with an angel and a devil inside of him, 
and that the preceptor's duty is to develop the 
angel and crush down the devil, was quoted all 
through the States, and brought him several offers 
of promotion. One was from the Mayor and 
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Corporation of San Francisco, where the yonng 
ladies of the High School had mutinied against 
the head-master, and even pulled off the tails of 
his coat, because they considered him ugly. 
Carew did not accept any of these tempting invi- 
tations ; and why? Because he was fathoms deep 
in love with Ida Lester, who detested him, but 
was too courteous to let him know it. In the 
poet's comer of the Edington Go-Ahead his verses 
to I. were numerous, not, perhaps, in Milton's 
sense of that word; but unluckily the Go- Ahead 
came not near Mrs. Lester's quiet cottage. Carew, 
however, came. Mrs. Lester had a dim notion in 
that untrained unsettled brain of hers, that a man 
who taught school was a person to be reverenced ; 
so she welcomed Carew with a kind of simple 
humility, as if instinctively aware that he repre- 
sented some power beyond her understanding. 
And she expected Ida to be reverential to him, 
which was not at all in Ida's way. She would 
make a wicked little mov£ at his wise sayings. 
Philip Carew had a habit of pouring forth con- 
versational small beer as if it were Clicquot. He 
brought his didactic style from the schoolroom, 
and would have talked to the President of the 
United States as if he were a boy that did not 
know his lesson. This impressed Mrs. Lester, 
whose mind hovered on the limits of modem in- 
telligence ; it did not impress Ida, who had felt 
Robert's arms around her, and heard him talk in 
that simple manly way which is one of the multi- 
tudinous gifts of love. Ah, love is the most 
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generous of girers. He will make the fool a poet 
and the coward a hero. He sharpena erery sense. 
The eye is aroused by the beauty of her rose* 
tinged cheek) the ear by the music of her roice. 
Women hare an instinct in thisi They know well 
when a man really loreEl, and when he only has a 
kind of desire. Loye is electrici and desire is feeble. 
There is yet another kind of lorer, of whom 
Ida had bitter experience — the lover driven by a 
wild passion and driven into mania. Tall fialph, 
of the forge, who once on a time had been a gen- 
tleman, was thus smitten by Idas Not very deaf 
was this man's brain, not indeed cleat* enough to 
remember the history of his perturbed life. But 
Ida's beauty maddened him, and he followed her 
in stealthy fashion in hef evening saunters, and 
she dared not say a word to Bobert for fear of his 
doing something rash. As to Bobert, happy in 
his easy Intercourse with the lady of his love, he 
was blind to other things. He actually discovered 
that he could write verse, but he did not, like 
Philip Oarew, send it to the Edington Qo*Ahead, 
which doubtless would have refused it. What in 
the world could the sapient editor of that highly^ 
respectable organ make of this, which was found 
by Ida on her window ledge one sweet spring 
morning : — 

I wish a thorn Would prick you, Ida) 

** Crtiel wiflh I** yon say. 
O no, ray child } that keen thorn grow* 
Close by lovers delieions rose; 
If it hinder your repose 

Twill hring a merry day. 
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I wish a bee would sting yon, Ida, 

On tliat breast diving 
A Oapld'bee whose sting is snch 
'Twill not pain jou oyermtieh. 
Bat, O, the tremonr of that touch! 

Faith^ 'twonld make yon mine. 

Fitz Eoy and Ida understood each other, ani 
Mrs. Lester was willing to allow them to associate, 
though in her secret heart she preferred Carew as 
a possible soii-in-law. Bobert told Ida all about 
himself; showed her his letters from his mother 
and Alicer— his father, of course, never deigned to 
communicate with him. Eustace Fitz Eoy was 
back at Erlingham, in the worst of tempers \ but 
one thing kept him from breaking out into ferocity, 
which was that young Lord Eougemont did not 
see much difference betweed Erlingham and Oak 
Royal. If you love a pretty bird, you don't judge 
it by its cage. Beading together, with eyes love- 
sharpened, Alice's and her mother's letters, Ida 
and Robert concluded that the young Earl was 
seriously in love. It was very laughable, they 
thought; yoimg folks in love always look down 
upon other young folks in love, and these two 
genteel paupers, who would probably have to 
marry on next to nothing, were positively critical 
on an Earl with fifty thousand a year for being 
premature. They talked very wisely about it — 
people can be so much wiser for others than 
themselves. 

"Write her a letter, Ida," said Robert, presently i 
" Call her little Coimtess — egad, I wonder how my 
sweet quiet little sister will play Countess. Tell her 
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that if she's really truly madly in love, if she's a 
regular raving ranting Juliet, if she believes the 
lark to be the nightingale, we'll forgive her 
for marrying Eougemont, although he is an 
Earl. Tell her Earls are very unmanageable as 
husbands." 

"I won't do any such thing, you dreadful 
fellow,'* she said. " I want to see your sister, for 
I'm sure she is a hundred times nicer than you. 
And why shouldn't she marry an Earl, what- 
ever that is ? I don't know. I suppose an Earl 
is a man." 

"We'll hope so, Ida, my sweet," quoth Fitz 
Roy, consoling her in the proper way. " I have 
been talking nonsense. I never met Eougemont, 
but I believe he is a fine fellow, none the worse of 
his earldom. He can't be too good for my darling 
Alice, whom I used to think the most charming 
creature in the world. Now, you know what I 
think." 

" I think I should like to know your sister : but 
I am a little bit afraid." 

" Yes," he said, " she's a regular little ogress, I 
assure you. She will frighten you dreadfully. 
She wanders about picking up stray babies, and 
puts them in pies for supper. You're such a 
dainty little thing she wiU be sure to want to eat 
you, especially if asparagus is in season. 

"What dreadful nonsense you talk," she 
exclaimed. 

" And v/hy shouldn't a man talk nonsense wheA. 
he is madly in love P" cried Robert. " Oh, it's all 
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very fine, little Ida, but I mean to talk nonsense 
to you all the rest of my life. There's nothing 
so charming as nonsense between people who 
know each other well enough to see the sense 
under it. Is there any greater nonsense in the 
world than some of the love-songs, and love-talk 
in Shakespeare, when boy and girl open their 
hearts to each other in a shy and happy way?'' 

"I know so little of Shakespeare," said Ida; 
" but I know what you mean. Lift is delicious 
when it is all roses and rhyme, all love and lazi- 
ness. But there is something deeper in life. 
There is sorrow, crime, and mystery. Look at 
me, Robert. My life is a pleasant one, especially 
since I have known you, but it is wrapt in mystery. 
I know nothing of my father. I cannot guess 
whether he is dead or alive. My mother never 
speaks of him. I cannot help dreaming that 1 
ought to be in some better position than this 
American village, where, till you came, I had no 
creature to talk to except old Macnamara. I 
know I am English. I long to go to England." 

" You will marry me, and I will take you there," 
said Robert. 

"I don't know," she replied. "I sometimes 
think I am not destined to marry. It is strange, 
dear Robert, but mine is a strange life, you can 
can see. My mother and I do not understand 
each other. Her life is a mystery of which she 
tells me nothing. I am as gay as a bird on the 
wing when I am out in the air, down in the woods 
by Savali. The wild creatures seem to love me. 

L 
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I declare, Eobert, when I have been bathing I 
have stroked ft salmon in the water, and the beauti- 
f\il thing was as qniet as a pet dog. It is all verj 
well when I can run about merrily ; but at home 
I am always wondering why my mother iA so sad. 
O, what a load of trouble she has to bear. If I 
could know enough to help hei^ 1 should be so 
much happier." 

The days and Weeks and inohths passed on. 
Robert Fitz Roy worked with a will at the forge, 
and won the heart of Macnamara, as he had won 
the heart of Ida. He took the world gaily. He 
laughed Ida out of her fancies, &,nd made her 
as merry as a sprite. This industrious adven- 
turous life agreed with him. Ida was tremen- 
dously plagued by Philip Carew, who was, by 
reason of his scholastic dignity, so great a favourite 
with her mother that he came to supper about 
four times a week. But Ida had caught from 
Robert Fitz Roy a defiant buoyant spirit, which 
enabled her to laugh at the schoolmaster Carew, 
who was a bit of a pedant, and grew cross when 
this chit of a child laughed at him ; had he not, 
concealed about his person, Greek and Latin 
galore, Euclid and algebra, everything that ends 
in 'ology and 'ography? It was certainly hard 
upon him that these acquirements and accom- 
plishments did not overwhelm and fascinate Ida 
Lester. They did not. A quiet look from Robert 
Fitz Roy's softly-laughing eyes would draw her 
down to the Savali river. She found their talk so 
different ; Carew was always thinking of what he 
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should do in the world, of the sumptuous home 
he should make for his wife, of a grand estab- 
lishment, a great career. Eobert (he was always 
Eobert to her) only ttilked of the true lore they 
had for each other^ and made no mention of 
£ s. d. And yet it was clear to her that he could 
do more in the world than Carew. 

Robert did not brag at all of his possible future ; 
he intensified the delicious present, and he and Ida 
were happy together. They met in the quiet 
woodlands, and by the great Sayali stream, and 
drank the delight of rushing water and of whis- 
pering leaves. They were as thoughtless and 
happy as children. They found May lilies in the 
woods, and Robert put them into Ida's bosom, 
swearing they would die of envy at the lovelier 
fragiunce of that sacred spot. They found the 
wood strawberries, and Robert made Ida open her 
pretty little -rosy mouth to take them from his 
happy fingers. They played the game that is 
played once only — ^the piire yet passionate game 
of love. The man who has known it has lived, 
has suffered^ has grasped the glory of manhood 
once. 

Now, between Robert Fitz Roy and Philip Carew 
it was just this : Robert got the golden afternoon 
(and oft by happy chance the earliest of early 
mornings) with his sweetheart, while the school- 
master got the evenings, thanks to Mrs. Lester's 
preference. O how Ida was bored ! Carew was 
very much in love with her, but he also was veiy 
angry with her, being clear-sighted enough to see 
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that she did not Kke him. Yet with an infatua- 
tion not at all rare he pursued her desperately, 
absurdly imagining that if, through her mother's 
influence, he could make her his wife, she would 
in time love him well enough. People who make 
this kind of atrocious miscalculation do not know 
what love is, and are incapable of knowing it. 
The marriage that begins with a little aversion is 
more likely to be happy than the marriage based 
on mere "calf love;" but there is only one true 
form of marriage, and that is when man and 
woman meet, and see at once that each needs the 
other, spiritually and physically. Thus felt Eobert 
and Ida, by some indescribable instinct. Carew, 
a young pedant, who was capable of desire, but 
not of love, who could' admire a girl's face and 
figure, but could never reach her soul (not having 
much of his own), improved his opportunities as 
well as he knew how. His method was wrong, 
and woidd have ruined him with any woman. 
He always brought himself to the front. He tried 
to make Ida Lester understand T^hat a great prize 
&he might win — in the form of Philip Carew. He 
strove to show that he was the cleverest fellow of 
the day ; and this told very well with the old lady, 
but did not much interest Ida. 

While Carew was hunting an ideal ftiture, in 
which he should be the most remarkable man in 
the more or less United States, and some gleams 
of glory should fall upon her, Ida was thinking of 
what Robert said to her last. 

Silly stuff. " Ida, you've got a loose eyelash, I 
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declare. Let me take it away. How bright your 
eyes are — ^brighter than the waterfall. And what 
a pretty little hand — long rosy fingers with onyx 
nails ! I must have it mimicked in marble. Now, 
sing me something, sweet, and let me reward you 
with a kiss." 

Ida, nothing loth, pinches him sharply (O these 
morsiunculae amoris !) and sings : — 

O Summer said to Winter^ 

" True lovers love me best : 
For wood and valley and glade I fill 
With anemone, violet, and daffodil. 
And my roses rush with a passionate will. 
And my lawns in the eventide are still. 
And the nightingale Bings o'er every hill. 

Sings love to happy rest/* 

Winter said to Summer, 

" True lovers best love me : 

For I bring white silence of the snow, 

Ice over which the swift skates go. 

Merry winds that make fair cheeks glow, 

Lazy legends of long ago. 

And the joyous time of the mistleto. 

When love is fair and free." 

Of course she got her reward, according to 
promise. 

Philip Carew did his pedantic wooing, and 
thought himself safe. Ida was too kind to be 
harsh to anybody, and as she liked him well 
enough, and did not wish to make him unhappy 
or even uncomfortable, she was always very 
courteous to him. Yet she held very close to 
Robert, He, and none else, must be her husband. 
That was her resolve, and the elegant attentions 
of Schoolmaster Carew made no defmite impression 
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on her. She played with him as au angler with 
a trout . . . or rather as a subtle-simple trpT:t^t with 
an inexperienced augler. There she la-y, in b^r 
quiet pool, and Philip Carew threw his fly most 
earnestly . . . and she did not bite. No; ghe 
had taken Love's own May-fly long ago, when it 
hovered enticingly above Savali's wild-rushing 
water. However, Carew persevered. He believed 
thoroughly in himself — a belief which carries many 
men very comfortably through the world. He felt 
quite certain he should win Ida, though she would 
rather have thrown herself headlong into the 
Savali Fall than have touched his lips with hers. 
There are some men so stolid they cannot under- 
stand the difference between courtesy and love. 
Philip Carew, a clever feUow enough, was some- 
what of this kind. He was too conscious of his own 
cleverness. He did not perceive that a faculty 
which might likely enough make him President of 
the United States could by ixo meang; win him the 
love of a woman whose character he could not 
comprehend. Carew was of the worfd, worldly. 
Ida was lovely and loveable, the very lily qf loye. 
They could not touch at any poipt. Ida. saw it, 
and was all the more courteous to hiin j but Carew 
could not see it, and misinterpreted her dainty 
courtesy, and kept up his courtship with absurd 
pertinacity. 

This bored Ida somewhat, but C^irew was always 
gentlemanly and polite, and she console^, herself 
with the thought that some day he would get tired 
of attempting the impossible, ifut the attentions 
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of Utfilph of tlie Forge terrified her. When she 
was wHuderiBg alone in the woods this vcmi would 
suddeiJy come upon her, and swear that he meant 
her to be hia wife, and that he would kill anyone 
^ho stood between them. His fiery eyes and 
giant stature and wild gestures appaUed poor Ida ; 
and she was afraid to tell Robert about it, having 
an intuition that he would at once do something 
decisive, and fearing the result to her lover. 
Women do not alw^^ys see that soul is stronger 
than body, and tho^t a raving fool eeven feet high 
is at the mercy of a wise and brave man of five 
feet eight. H^d ^he tqld Robert Fitz Eoy her 
trouble, she would have escaped a terrible 
adventure. 

I have mentioned the Indian swinging bridge 
over the Savali Falls. The long train of knitted 
branches is easy to travel for a trained foot, but it 
turned Robert di?zy the day he sa-w Ida tripping 
across it with fairy ease. Blondin might have 
shuddered to try that air-swung track with the 
maddened cataract below. Early one morning 
Ida went down to the woods by Savali : to her 
horror, just as she was standing on the verge of 
the river, Ralph rushed out from the underwood 
and tried to throw his arms round her. She 
sprang on to the swinging bridge and ran to the 
very middle of it, Ralph following, but more 
clupisily, Ilis heavy tread caused the boughs 
to sway, and she lost her footing, but caught 
the bridge with both hands, and hung above the 
stream. 
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Robert Fitz Roy had come to the other side of 
the river. He and Ida sometimes met in happy 
mornings by Savali stream. He was in the nick 
of time now. What did he see? His ladvlove 
hanging by her delicate hands from the bridge of 
boughs above that cataract of terror, and the 
ruffian Ralph approaching her with horrible 
intent. The bridge that had seemed so dan- 
gerous did not deter him now. He ran like 
lightning along it — caught Ida's wrists, and 
raised her from her frightful peril. As he 
balanced her on the oscillating bridge, his arm 
around her waist, Ralph, who had just reached 
the same point, tried to strike him. In the vain 
endeavour he fell over, and Robert Fitz Roy 
beheld his huge carcase whirled and torn and 
crushed by the savage strength of Savali. 

And then? Ida was insensible. Who can 
wonder, since she had been pursued by this human 
brute, since she had hung on to the bridge with 
all her might and main? At this point Fitz 
Roy's courage almost forsook him. The passion 
that had made it easy for him to rush across this 
swinging bridge was' gone. There he was, with 
Ida senseless, with the knowledge that a false 
step meant death to both of them. What should 
he do? 

He prayed. 

It was a short prayer. " Help me to save two 
lives, dear Giver of Life." The prayer strength- 
ened him — ^it always does, and always will. The 
man who prays heartily knows that his best friend 
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is God. Pitz Eoy all at once felt sure he should 
reach the river margin. He had no longer any 
fear. Ida was a light weight in his hands as he 
carried her across the swinging bridge. Ah, but 
he was thankful to lay her, still insensible, poor 
child ! on the soft green turf, and slowly to bring 
her back to life. When her bright eyes opened on 
her lover, she shuddered a moment : for they had 
closed in hideous terror, with a ruffian pursuing 
her, with a river below her. Now she was safe. 
. . . for Robert's arm was round her happy waist. 
But how she had passed from agony to delight 
our Ida could not guess. Still, there was dear 
old Robert, and she felt . . . well, she felt very 
very tired, but quite safe. 

Ida had not beheld the fall of her wild pursuer. 
Although a light weight, and unusually strong 
from having been a woodland wanderer all her 
life, to hold herself by instinctive grasp above 
that terrible cataract was a complete exhaustion 
of power. She knew nothing of what happened. 
When she came to herself upon the bank, Ktz 
Roy could see that she had forgotten the whole 
adventure. She had only the remembrance of a 
shapeless terror. He cheered and quieted her, 
and got her into a happier mood. It was an 
effort for him, since all the while his active 
imagination depicted Ralph's huge body torn and 
twisted by the avenging Savali, and carried by 
cataract and rapid away to the sea. Robert Fitz 
Roy tried to be satisfied with ..." It served him 
right.'' Yes, it did serve him right 5 but Robert 
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had forged horse-shoes in the man's Qopirad^shipj 
and could not help being sorry for him. 

To dear little Ida he said no word of thia. She 
grew calmer as they passed together beneath the 
mighty trees. She palpitated less with fear and 
more with love. The music of the distant cataract 
was so mellow that she forgot its recent terror. 
The birds were musical in shadowy c^.veni8 of 
foliage — the great parasitic creepers intoxicate^ 
the eye with colour and the brain with odouTt 
They lingered. They loitered. They said . - . 
little. IJye met eye now and then } if lip mot lip, 
this discreet chronicler sayeth not, Bnt when 
pretty Ida disrobed herself and said her prayers, 
like a good little girl — and when Robert lighted 
his very last cigar— they both thought of each 
other — they both thought it was the most deli- 
cious dreadful day they had ever passed in tUeir 
lives. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

EEZIA. 

** happy idyl of the pretty sexTing-maid ! 
Even at kitchen windows Love's red roses grow. 
And he whose mighty hammer on the auYil rings 
Can kiss a rosy lip as soft as any man." 

The Comedy of Dredms, 

Thebe was a slight stir in New Bratton when 
Ralph of the Forge could not be found. That 
giant servitor of the dwarf Macnan^ara was a 
dominant figure in the little village. About hn" 
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there was a strange mixture of magnitude and 
mystery. Whence he came no one had ever 
known; he professed to have no surname; he 
worked hard, drank nothing, lived in a wretched 
hut which he had built for himself on the out- 
skirt of the uncleared forest, which had known no 
lord of the manor since its oldest oak was an 
acorn. His previous life will never be known. He 
loved the stalwart wort of the forge, and he 
doubly liked to work for Macnamara, a blacksmith 
of no common type, worthy successor of him who 
confined Aphrodite in a cage of gold. It may 
be guessed that Ealph, who was manifestly 
superior to the ordinary journeymen, had been 
a woman's victim. I mean no aspersion on the 
gentle sex, lady reader. There are men whom 
women drive wild • • . and really it is not always 
the women's fault. Ealph had been maddened 
by one woman or more: who ^ows? He had 
rushed away to quiet New Brattpn, and tried to 
silence the erotic daemon by wearying his strong 
muscles with Macnamara's huge hammers. He 
had failed. Into the black forge often looked an 
angel face, often tripped a lissom form — Ida 
Lester. She liked to take a look at her good 
friend Macnamara in her walks through the 
village. A stithy is always picturesque ; Ida 
loved the picturesque, and followed her own 
caprices carelessly, and was a frequent visitant. 
Her divine fresh beauty awoke Ralph's longing. 
He was wont, unknown to her, to follow her 
stealthily as she wandered through the woods. 
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dreamless of danger. The probability is that he 
would never have been driven so wildly to his 
death bnt for his jealousy of Robert Fitz Eoy. 
Seldom did Eobert and Ida wander together with- 
out his lurking in the woodland round, an angry 
spectator of their happiness. So looked Satan 
upon Adam and Eve in Paradise. 

The evanishment of this gigantic blacksmith 
puzzled New Bratton. What could have become 
of him P Fitz Roy knew, but he did not mean to 
tell; and when Ida talked about it to him he 
quieted that simple soul by saying that Ralph 
was no doubt ashamed of his conduct to her, and 
had gone away. Certain officials inspected Ralph's 
hut, and found therein about 3,000 dollars in 
paper money, which they took away, and which is 
supposed to have been used in diminishing the 
debt of the United States. Of his giant body no 
trace ever was found — the rapids of Savali had 
torn it to shreds and carried it out to sea. 

Macnamara was the only person in New Bratton 
who was much perplexed about Ralph's disappear- 
ance. The Lord of the Forge could not under- 
stand his retainer's willingly deserting him, 
Macnamara, an experienced man of the world, 
was accustomed to all sorts of queer customers ; 
he had received Ralph just as he had received 
Robert, without questioning, just judging cha- 
racter from physiognomy. He thought he knew 
Ralph pretty well, and he could not imagine his 
going off without a word to his master. So Mac- 
namara was puzzled, and thought there was 
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sometliiiig in the affair unusually mysterious. 
But he was a philosophic personage, and did not 
inquire too curiously into anything. StUl when 
he and Robert Fitz Roy were playing that 
eternal tune which the great genius of Handel 
rendered in the '^Harmonious Blacksmith," 
they had their confabulations about this vanished 
Ralph. 

" I don't understand/* Macnamara was wont to 
say, " what that fellow Ralph ran away for. He 
ought to have been happy enough. If a man 
can't be happy in a warm forge, with a good big 
hammer to use, he won't be happy in heaven. I 
thought he'd have stayed here all his life." 

"Well," replied Robert, "he must have run 
away from somewhere else when he came here ; 
so perhaps he's got a habit of running away. 
There are some people who must wander. I be- 
lieve I'm one of them ; but I'm trying to get 
fixed, as well as I can." 

" Fixed 1" quoth Macnamara. "I guess you 
are. Give me the latitude and longitude of Ida 
Lester, and I'd calculate yours to a second. You're 
pretty well fixed, youngster, and I hope it may 
come all right with you — ^for she's as true as steel 
and as gay as the flame of the forge. Of course 
she's a witch, since she bewitched you, so I 
mustn't offer her a horse-shoe as a wedding gift." 

" O yes you may. Ida's a white witch ; horse- 
shoes can't hurt her. She's a beautiful creature, 
Mac ; but whether she'll deign to look at me I 
don't know." 
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"Don*tyouP" said the blacksmitli. "A bird 
of the air will carry the matter now and then. 
Mind what you whisper to pretty girls when the 
bobolink^s about, Master Robert.** 

" No birds can tell tales of Ida and me/' qtioth 
Eobert. " We are very good Mends, Mac, and 
Tm glad of a talk with her. She's fresh and fr^e 
and poetical, and no nonsense about her. Talking 
of her is like walking in the woods of Sarali." 

" And an uncommon pleasant thing to do both 
at once," said Macnamara. ** I know all about 
it, my lad. It's the old, old story." And he 
shouted forth in a voice that Lablache would have 
admired — 

Pleasant it is in the merry green wood 
When the lad and the lass are wooing t 

O gayer than merle sings the fair young girl^ 
Tho' she scarce knows what she's doing. 

** Bystanders see the game best, it would seem," 
said Robert Fitz Roy. ** Now what will you say, 
Mac, if I tell you something you have never 
guessed, and yet which is worth your guessing ? 
Come, let's have a cool glass of cider together in 
the orchard when this tire is finished, I've 
wanted to teU you ever so long." 

Macnamara merely nodded, and on went the 
work. The bellows-blower, who had contrived to 
gather from the conversation that his toil would 
soon be suspended, grinned as he blew with 
imbecile delight. 

What a change from the strong light and dark 
shadows of the forge to the soft sunshine playing 
gay tricks with the cool green leaves of that old 
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btcliard of apples and pears and peaches! A 
step from Eembrandt to Titian ! tJiider a vast 
apple-tree lli fullest breadth of blossom, the god- 
like blacksmitli, as Homer would have called him, 
sat on di tiistic Seat, while Robert I^itz Roy threw 
himself lazily on the grass, and stretched his 
fleior and exiensor muscles. Down Upon the 
etutdy dwarf and the lithe young Englishman 
the sunshine danced and flickered through the 
leaveis ! the wind wooed them with a whispering 
pslthurisai: a mad bobolink just above shouted 
mDi*e loudly than an English thrush in May. 
Presently through the orchard alleys came tall 
blue-eyed yellow-haired Devonshire Kezia, with a 
silver flagon of cider, the juice of the great tree 
undel? which they sat. The blacksmith took a 
mighty draught (for thirst groWs by the forge) 
and silently handed the flagon to Fitz Roy, who 
left no supernaculum. Meanwhile Kezia was 
tripping back to her work, with a passion of 
jealousy in her heart, for she hated Fitz Eoy 
because Macnamara liked him. 

"Now, what's your mystery, lad?" asked the 
blacksmith. "IVe found you out, so you want 
to astonish me with something. Come, let's 
have it.** 

Robett Mtz Roy lay on the grass, an amused 
smile on his fkce, the sunshine chequering him all 
over. The old blacksmith, a humorist of that 
Scottish school which is based on intuitive know- 
ledge of character, admired the careless young 
fellow, beneath whose carelessness was notable a 
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reserve of power. Ktz Roy paused before reply- 
ing, and then said : 

" One more flagon of cider this warm day. Not 
for the good cider only, but because it is pleasant 
to see handsome Kezia bringing it under the 
trees." 

Macnamara said no word, but gave a peculiar 
whistle; at once Kezia came tripping down again, 
and the flagon was refilled. *Twas no ebrious 
fluid, dear Sir WiUfrid, for men who swing the 
hammer ten hours a day. But small minds with 
small work to do are easily intoxicated ; all such 
; should turn Good Templars and Eechabites. 

" Come lad, now for your romance," said the 
blacksmith. 

"What a splendid creature your Kezia is!" 
said Robert. "Such a figure, full of life and 
power, with glorious golden hair, and eyes like 
the sapphire of the sea. She ought to be a lady, 
not a servant." 

The blacksmith started from his seat. 

" Are you in love with her as well as Ida ?" he 
exclaimed savagely. "If a Don Juan comes to 
this village we tar and feather him." 

" Quite right, my friend," said Fitz Roy, with 
deliberate coolness. "I am not in love with 
beautiful Kezia, or I'd have told her so before 
this. But I can teU you one thing, Mac — and if 
you don't consider it seriously you are an old 
fool — ^that beautiful creature is in love with you. 
Don't break her heart, old boy. 

The blacksmith took a tremendous gulp of cider. 
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and said nothing. He stared with vacant eyes 
into the unfathomable sky. Robert Fitz Roy, 
very comfortable in the long grass, left him to 
think it out. He quietly finished the cider, and 
having done so, waited for Macnamara to say 
something. 

Quite happy is Robert Fitz Roy as he lies on 
the long grass under the heavy boughs. Sunlight 
flickers through fluctuating branches. He dreams 
of Ida. ... Of whom else should he dream? 
He looks on his English life as a thing far away, 
a thing to be forgotten. What is Oak Royal to 
him? He can live by hammer and anvil; he can 
wed a beautiful girl ; he can make for himself a 
new home in a new land. Alice will marry her 
Earl; why not? Let her be a Countess, pretty 
child. But Earl and Blacksmith are not fit 
brothers-in-law, thinks Robert, lazily lying on the 
orchard grass of that New World, where Earls 
are rarae aves; and he stretches his toil-tightened 
muscles, and reflects that he has the power of life 
within him, and that his lady-love, to him the 
perfection of girlhood, is close thereby. 

Suddenly the blacksmith speaks. 

"Did you mean what you said just now, 
youngster?'' 

" I meant it,'' replied Robert in a firm tone ; 
whereupon Macnamara arose and strode away 
through the long orchard grass toward the 
house. 

**He won't do any more work to-day," said 
Robert Fitz Roy to himself. " Nor will I. Now 

M 
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he'll talk to Kezia. And what will Kessia sajr ? 
How I should like to be there to listen ! Dear old 
Mac is just like a gnome—^a giant dwarf, with a 
fine brain and a finer heart ) and as to Keisia-^ 
well, if she'd been more like a lady, and I hadn't 
seen somebody else, I might have fancied her. 
For what sayeth the old bttUad rhyme i — 

Often the first. 
Often the worst, 
Seldom the trittiest. 
Seldom the prettiest t 

Ah, why is it so f 
Because young fools, 
I*resh f i*om the schools, 
Longibg for naughtitiesSi 
Frightened by haughtiness, 

Into Love*s market go. 

Bat there, I have seen somebody else, and some- 
body else is the centre of toy world* Yes, when I 
smell suddenly a sweet flower, I think of Ida. 
When a delicious strain of bird-music comes 
through the air, I think of Ida. When the sunset 
is full of perfect pictures, a magnificent mystery 
of colour, I think of Ida. When the wind blows 
blossoms into my face as I lie on the grass, 1 
think of Ida* I'm a lazy lover just now— who 
says that ? Tennyson, I think — ^but Ida could fill 
me with heroic fire« Fact, I assure you*** 

lie was talking to his pipe — a Vienna meer- 
schaum all sea-nymphs and dolphins. 

Let us leave him in the happy orchard among 
the lotophagi, and follow the blacksmith. Into 
that man's mind a new idea had been thrust, and 
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it took him some time to grasp it. When he did, 
how his brain glowed with delight I 

Macnamara, dwarf in stature^ was no dwarf in 
mind. His keen spirit, fed on legend and ballad, 
had never slumbered. He was a dumb poet. But 
these words of Fitz Eoy's had filled him with an 
idea hitherto debaired from him. He had by 
heart a myriad rhymes of love, but he could not 
dream that any creature could love him. He 
exaggerated to himself his eccentricity of form. 
He was about five feet high, and about four feet 
across the shoulders; and strong enough to 
TTfestle with an elephant, or Abraham Gann. He 
was not ashamed. He had a noble ugliness, which 
is often superior to manly beauty. 

And I really shouldn^t call Kezla a pretty girl ; 
nor, believe me, was she the sort of creature who 
" cometh up as a flower," to the extreme disgust 
of her relations. No 5 she had a homely heart of 
her own ; she looked upon life gravely ; yet she 
was quite capable of real love. It is a mistake to 
suppose that little chits with frizzy hair, and an 
interesting incapacity to be of any use in the 
world, are the only feminine folk who can fall in 
love. Kezia Pawdon. who could do as much work 
as any man, and take her part against most men 
— =^who looked after all her master's affairs faith- 
fully — ^who, indeed, enjoyed her work in the open 
air, — ^had most assuredly (if unconsciously) given 
away her heart to the blacksmith. He had never 
guessed it till Robert Fitz Roy spoke. Robert's 
remark was like the touch which makes 
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the crystalline needles form in some clieniical 
mixture. 

The blacksmith went into his cottage, and there 
was tall yellow-haired Kezia working away heartily. 
She was ironing. Is it a poetic occupation ? I 
think so. A fine fresh girl passing the hot iron 
over well- washed linen is a very pretty sight ; and 
if she is attacked by too venturous a lover, that 
same hot iron is a grand weapon of defence. 
Fragrant was the unbleached linen, hot the iron, 
ruddy the cheeks of the girl who deftly handled 
the implement. She was at the back window, 
looking over a fragrant garden near, and a fertile 
orchard beyond. She was singing, as she ironed, 
a quaint old Devon song that had clung to her 
from her babyhood down at Ipplepen, by Buck- 
fastleigh, in the shire of cider and cream and 
poets. It was — 

O how the iron goes 
Over the fair white clothes, 
And O how sweet is the rose ! 
And O how hlae is the sky 1 

Iron, whiten the smock, . . . 
River, roar over the rock . . . 
Sweet love, come with a shock : 
I will not ask you why 

Some legendary doggerel of this kind sang Kezia 
Fawdon, as her master approached the cottage. 
A new thought burnt in his brain. That any 
woman could care for him — that one woman did 
— ^was a complete miraculous transfiguration of 
life. 

" If that lad is right,** said Macnamara to 
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himself, " I'm a happy man for evermore. But it 
can't be — it can't be. Just look at this," he went 
on, pausing under a tree to gaze at a huge brown 
rope-muscled hand, wth which he might have 
knocked down a bull, "there's a pretty tool to 
pat a young girl's cheek with ! I don't often 
look at my old face in the glass, but when I do it 
reminds me of the figurehead of a Dutch whaler* 
Mac, Mac, it won't do ; that sly lad's fooling you j 
he's in love with Kezia himself, and wants to 
make her laugh at you." 

Thus seriously pondered the blacksmith, under 
a full-foliaged tree, in a state of extreme per- 
plexity. Kezia all the while was furtively watch- 
ing him over her ironing-board, as she put just 
the proper stress upon his best shirts, and on her 
own homespun smocks. Little did she dream of 
the thoughts that passed through her master's 
mind. She loved him unconsciously; she was 
passionately jealous of him. She followed him 
and tended him without dream of a reward. An 
ugly man, as ordinary people agreed, he had the 
doable fascination of power and poetry. There 
was a grandeur in his massive head, set on a full 
neck ; there was a fire in his earnest eye. Women 
like mental and physical strength, especially when 
associated with gentleness. Ida delighted in the 
blacksmith, who was strong as Hercules, yet as 
courteous as Ulysses. An unusual blacksmith, 
you may say. Not so ; it has always been a gentle 
craft. Toil at the forge, while it hardens a man's 
muscles, kindles the fire in his brain. And Mac- 
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namara was a lover of ballad and legend. When 
lie recited the ballad of Sir Patrick Spens you 
might hear the wind whistle in the shrouds. The 
hunter's horn was in his voice, the archer's fire in 
his eye, when Chevy Chase rang out sonorously. 
With what sly humour would he recite Kingf 
James's famous lyric, with its burden of pa* 
thos :— 

We'll gang na mur a-roving* 

A-roving in the night; 
O we'll gang na mair a-roying, 

Though the moon shine ne'er 80 bright. 

A man of this type is better understood by wise 
women than the doll- Adonis, with flbreless hands 
that have done no work, and an education too much 
for his intellect. 

Macnamara, after a long pause beneath the 
great tree, went forward to the long, low kitchen, 
at whose open window Kezia stood ironing. She 
had noted him. These girls are quick enough to 
find out a man's mind by his look^ and ways. 
Kezia had long been watching her master — a 
faithful slave, an humble adorer. She knew all 
his ways, which were eccentric and kind. But 
now there flashed upon her the feeling that a crisis 
had arrived. The collision of two human spirits 
is not unlike that of two clouds charged with 
lightning — at the same moment they feel the 
necessity of throwing out their suppressed strength 
When Macnamara came near the window at which 
Kezia was, or pretended to be, ironing, the girl 
bent over the linen, whose grass-dried fragrance 
came out under the heat of the iro^^ and professed 
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not to see him. She was too busy. Tet she 
blushed rosily, and she had not been wont to blush 
iu her master's presence. 

He came up to the bow window. A beautiful 
scented creeper framed it round, and there were 
fragrant flowers in bloom beneath. Macnamara 
was puzzled what to say. He was a man to whom 
deed was far easier than speech, especially at a 
serious moment. Now the stalwart blacksmith, 
who had always expected his handmaiden unques- 
tionably to obey his orders, felt quite afraid of her. 
The ridiculousness of the situation struck him so 
forcibly that he laughed aloud. It was the wisest 
thing he could do. 

Kezia looked up from her ironing, and her blue 
eyes laughed, and she said : 

« What's the fan, master 9'' 

" I'm not at all in fun, lass," he said. " Now 
look up at the sky ; isn't it blue ? Almost as blue 
as your eyes. And look at that marigold, the 
Virgin's own flower, the old ballads say. Why 
it's yellow enough, but it hasn't the beauty of 
your hair. And see the roses, how sweet and red 
they are ; but can't you guess where there are lips 
sweeter and redder, and fresher and fairer? I 
remember an old song that says, 

O gold in the hair. 

And blue in the eye. 
And a lip that will swear, 

•* For my love I'd die I* 

We met when the hawk 

Was high o'er heather. 
Short was our talk . . . 

We are still together. 
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Now, lass, I want that you and I should be stUl 
together, as man and wife, for ever and ever and 
ever, in this world and all other worlds. Will you ?" 

It was a scene for pencil rather than pen — the 
strong stalwart son of Hephaistos trampling the 
flowers beneath the window-sill, with earnestness 
in his eyes of flame — ^the tall Devonshire girl 
poising her iron to decide what she ought to say, 
when she knew what she must say. It was not 
long before she said it, and she had looked it from 
the very first. 

Well done, the blacksmith ! Kezia will never 
be jealous of Ida any more. I draw a veil over the 
remainder of their happy afternoon, not because 
there was aught uncouth in their love-time, but 
rather because they said very little to each other, 
and perhaps enjoyed the time aU the more. Mac- 
namara and Kezia having understood each other 
at last, there was no need for further speech on 
the subject. To be together was enough, in the 
divine summer, under awning of tree and with 
music of bird and stream. They sat close, and 
enjoyed the exquisite silence. The fierce forge 
had taken holiday, and the blacksmith's garden 
was as quiet as the innocent solitude of Eden. His 
and Kezia's heart were quiet too. 

As to Eobert Fitz Roy, after a long colloquy 
with the nymphs of his meerschaum, during which 
he felicitated himself on having shown the black- 
smith a short cut to happiness, he sprang suddenly 
to his feet. 

"By Jove!" he said to himself, "this is my 
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birthday. My twenty-first birthday too ! I ought 
to come of age in the style of the Olden Time — 
Prith's style — at once. I feel quite envious of 
that young idiot on the steps, with a girl-simper 
on his face and his legs askew. I wonder if Alice 
has remembered me. I'll be off to the Post Office 
and see.'' 

Off he went. They don't deliver letters at New 
Bratton. The postmaster is nearly a hundred, 
half blind, and perfectly deaf. But Eobert iltz 
Roy was a first favourite with old Slocombe, since 
he could appreciate what was good in anybody, 
and eliminate what was bad. Now, Slocombe had 
been turned sour in early youth by the rascality of 
a "friend" who ruined him, and he had grown 
sourer as he grew older. The " friend" was now 
Governor of the State. Slocombe was village 
postmaster. Yet, somehow, Eobert Fitz Eoy got 
over his disappointed crustiness, and taught him 
the deaf-and-dumb alphabet, and brought him the 
news of the day on his fingers. So now, after a 
few pleasant words thus conveyed, the deaf post- 
master brought him a letter — ^from Alice. Away 
he went to read it, promising early return. And 
he took the letter away into Savali woods and 
read it carefully. Thus it ran : 

*' Erlingham. 

"Dearest Old Boy, 

" Are you getting on aU right ? Are 
you steady, you dear eccentric Bob? K I had 
been a boy, and O how I wish I was (no, I don't, 
there now !), I should have done just what you 
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did. But I ought not to begin my letter in thig 
wild way, for poor dear Mr. Henry Fitz Eoy ig 
dead. His horoe put his foot in a hole as he was 
riding over High Moor, and he was thrown over 
its head. We are all very sorry: he was most 
kind to papa all through the painful affiiir. The 
doctors say he could not have lived in any case, 
he had lived so foAi. What does fast mean, 
BobP 

^^ His death has not taken us back to Oak Eoyal. 
His last words were, when the very death-gasp 
was upon him— 

" * 0, my dear wife ! O, my forsaken child !' 

'^ This seems to show that he had married ; and 
papa, having once had to give up Oak Boyal, is 
far too proud to enter upon it again. So here we 
are at Erlingham, wondering what will happen." 

"Now, tell me what cure you doing, Robert? 
You haven't written much to me lately. I think 
an only sister ought to be your first thought tiU 
you are really truly dreadftiUy in love, and then 
you ought to tell her of it the very very first. I 
daresay you will declare that falling in love is 
woman's work, and that you find the hammer and 
anvil quite enough for you. Wait till you see 
some bewitching creature that takes the breath 
out of you by her beauty, and the wisdom out of 
you by her wit. 

"Lord Eougemont has been very kind. He 
sent papa several dozens of splendid wine the 
other day; and he is always sending in superb 
pine-apples and peaches and hothouse flowers. 
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He is a delightful companion I sometimes think 
— but no, Bob, I won't tell you what I think till 
you tell me what you think, 

" Mamma is content and patient, and sends you 
infinite love. Do write soon, you wanderer. We 
care just a little about you. I think I could 
forgive you for getting married, if your wife was 
exactly the sort I should have chosen for you. 

** Your little sister, 

"Alice.** 



CHAPTEE Xni. 

THE DIFFICULT LOOK. 

•Torti nihil difficile," 

Motto qfLord Seaconsfield^ 

EoBEBT FiTz Roy was much amused at the 
state of affairs. He was quite his father's oppo- 
site in most things. He could imagine how 
annoyed that dignified gentleman would be at 
having to surrender Oak Boyal, after dwelling 
in stately fashion, with a grand idea of reform. 
To him, in his youth and madness, a big house 
seemed an incubus, a great estate too heavy a 
burden, save for the shoulders of Atlas, But he 
knew that his father looked at life in a very 
different way ; that he thought more of what he 
possessed than what he was. If a man judges 
himself by his property, his estimate is likely to 
differ from the public estimate. If an ordinary 
fellow is a duke, with a dozen country seats, and 
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halt-a-million a year, he is wise to allow himself 
to be managed by a committee. There ought to 
be one man to look after his bets, another after 
his flirtations, another after his livings, and so 
forth. This, I am credibly informed, ha» become 
rather an institution among our patricians and 
millionaires; they get abundant pocket-money, 
and their committee quietly manage their estates, 
probably without detriment to the members of the 
said committee. 

But Eustace Fitz Boy was a man who, if he 
had been King of England, would have governed 
without a Minister, and who, if a ducal millionaire, 
would have kicked his committee into the middle 
of next week. His son conjured up a picture of 
his father as autocrat of Oak Eoyal, and of the 
sad scene of despotism, and of this new phase, 
when he might return if he would to his former 
greatness, but had too much pride or too little 
courage. Of course, Eobert took his sister's letter 
to Ida to read. He showed her everything. He 
hadn't a secret from her. He was perfectly simple 
and true, and she was the first woman who had 
taught him the meaning of love ; the only woman 
he ever could love. His was a virgin heart. 
Tour man of the world would naturally call 
Eobert Fitz Roy a fool, and a fool he certainly 
was, according to the canons of modem society. 
He had seen Ida. He was satisfied. Ida was 
his. 

They had a chat together over his sister's 
letter. It was a delight for Ida to read with hiwi 
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those letters of Alice's, She was a little afraid, 
this child. Bom and brought up in a quiet 
American village, Ida could not quite under- 
stand the stalwart young Englishman, who turned 
blacksmith for fun. But Alice's letters always 
consoled her ; Alice seemed a faintly magical 
reflex of her brother, as 

The swan on still Saint Mary's Lake 
Swims donblei swan and shadow. 

She could see that Alice Fitz Roy was a calm 
frank happy creature, with a brain too wise to be 
turned by an Earl's admiration ; and she learned 
to understand Robert all the better by what she 
saw of Alice in her letters. Odd that Robert Fitz 
Roy should have had an unconscious ally in his 
sister, who, by some telegraphy beyond that of 
any Atlantic cable, was talking to this pretty Ida 
so far, far away. They understood each others 
these two innocent happy creatures, both in love> 
without quite knowing what love meant. Robert 
was the means of intercourse between them, and 
it did him good. His dear little sister and the 
girl who would in time be his wife knew each 
other through him. They were the electric 
points, we'U say — ^he the connecting cable. Wo- 
man's the battery and man the wire, all through 
life. Without a woman a poet is inconceivable. 
** If there were more Emmas there would be more 
Nelsons,^' said the flower of admirals. 

It was early morning when the lovers met. 
The air was very full of oxygen as they loitered in 
the woods by Savali. When they came to the 
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awinging bridge^ whicli Ida's light foot liad never 
oroBsed again, they heard a scream in the air, and 
saw a swift shadow cross the stream. Looking 
upward, simnltaneouslj, thej beheld a bald eagle 
dart suddenly on a fish hawk, which dropt in its 
terror a fresh-caiight trout. The eagle caught 
the fish before it could reach the water, and 
soared high in air with a shriek of contemptuous 
triumph, while the unlucky hawk went off im- 
pransus to find his breakfast elsewhere. 

"That fellow is prompt, Ida," said Eobert. 
"I wish I could make up my mind as readily. 
There's this letter of Alice's* Odd it should hare 
reached nie on my twenty-first birthday^ If I'd 
been at home I suppose all the tenants at Oak 
Boyal would hare gathered to do me honour. Of 
course I couldn't have come of age like the feUow 
in the picture, with an ox (it looks like a cow) 
roasted whole, and a lot of pretty girls looking at 
him as if they'd like to be Mrs. Coming-of-Age. 
But now, what am I to do P Tell me, Ida* Go 
home like the ^ prodigious* son, as somebody daUs 
him in the play P" 

Ida looked at him with tearfhl eyes. 8he 
did not want to lose him, and her looks said 
so. She was such a ravishing picture, there 
by the hurrying water, framed amid whisper- 
ing leaves, that impetuous Bob tacitly threw 
his dignified governor and magnificent Oak 
Royal over, and resolved to stay at the forge 
with honest Macnamara* Ida said no word. 
Always a dutiful child, she deemed that Robert 
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ouglit to go home to his parents $ but she felt a pang 
of pain as she talked so lightly of the necessity. 

He saw the change in her face, the light fading 
in her eyes- He became suddenly happier than 
ever. Is not love cruel ? The trouble he saw in 
Ida's sweet eyes told him anew the secret of her 
lore. He took her round the waist, and said — 

"I won't go home^ Ida. I'll stay here, and 
stroll with yoU) and swim in Sarali, and swing 
the hammer for Macnamara." 

" O5 but you ought to go !'* she said, pleading 
against herself. ^^ Your father and mother and 
that deal* Alice will need you— I know they will. 
Bettet go, dear Eobert/^ 

"Better stay, I think, you dear little well- 
behaved pet. No, here I stay. I have great 
deeds to do. I must become an accomplished 
smith iti time to suoceed the old man when he 
marries Kezia and retires, and you and I go to 
settle at the Forge.** 

"Marry Keisia!" she cried in amazement. 

" Yes, feith. I Opened the old boy's eyes to the 
fact that she's in love with him. Like a true smith, 
he struck while the iron was hoti I mean to be 
his best mall, and you shall dance at his wedding." 

They had to parti Ida went home to make 
breakfast fbi* hei* mother. The little servant-maid 
who came In to help^ and whom Eobert had 
christened the Itnp, because She was fond of 
upsetting the tea-kettle at its hottest ovet any- 
body near her, had got everything ready. But 
Ida had to wait fot her breakfast. Her mother 
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and the Rev. Erasmus Applegate were walking 
slowly up and down the back garden, where a 
row of sugar maples threw shade. They were 
talking gravely. His Blenheim orange face showed 
unusual marks of reflection. 

Ida, looking at th^ from the window, saw 
that they were talking with manifest earnest- 
ness. What could it be about ? The girl 
had a vague idea of her situation in life ; but 
she knew that the minister had to supply her 
mother with money. She watched them for a 
while ; then she turned to the practical business 
of keeping the breakfast from being utterly spoilt, 
and found the Imp, delighted at being unwatched, 
eating treacle and mustard from alternate spoons, 
to see which she liked best. Ida, who wanted 
her breakfast very badly indeed, and was not in a 
remarkably good temper in consequence, gave 
her small servitress a smack on her bare white 
shoulder, which reddened it remarkably. The 
Imp screamed, as Imps only can. The Rev. 
Erasmus started at the cry, which was like the 
ululation of a love-sick owl ; and the conference 
was suddenly brought to an end. 

Now this same conference was on an important 
matter. The minister had that morning received 
from the New York bankers who supplied him 
with mofiey for Mrs. Lester, a notification that 
the remittance would in future cease, in conse- 
quence of the death of the sender. Applegate, a 
kind good fellow in his way, was heartily sorry to 
hear this. Mrs. Lester herself had grown into 
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snch a state of nervous apathy that she took the 
news in a state half frightened and half stunned. 

" What am I to do P'* she said. " Can he really 
be dead ? No ; it is false. I know he will come 
back — ^he said he would. It is all false, false, false, 
Mr. Applegate." 

" I hope it is/' he answered, thinking it better 
on the whole to humour her. He rather dreaded 
her breaking out into some wild excitement. *^ It 
wiU be best for you to go to New York and see these 
bankers, and ascertain the truth.'' 

" O, I could not get so far," she said ; " I should 
be frightened terribly." 

" Your daughter could take care of you," sug- 
gested the minister. 

" That giddy thing ! She cannot take care of 
herself. No. Will you go with me, Mr. Apple- 
gate? — and let us start to-morrow early: and I'U 
take Ida, for the young fellows are all following 
her about? I have plenty of money to travel 
with, for, do you know, I have saved quite half 
what you have brought me." 

Applegate, partly from sheer kindness of heart, 
partly also because he had a certain liking for 
Ida (personal or ministerial, I know not), partly 
also because a run to New York promised a 
pleasant change from the orthodox monotony of 
New Bratton, agreed to the proposal, just as 
the scream of the Imp interrupted their con- 
versation. 

" Don't say a word to the child, Mr. Applegate," 
she said, with that curious cunning visible in 

K 
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people whose minds are below the common level, 
"I don't want to be tronbled with her sweet- 
hearts. I shall pack up to-night, and we will go 
by the first train/' 

The minister assented and went away, and Mrs. 
Lester entered her cottage, where Ida was con- 
soling the Imp for her smack, as that young person 
was already very ill indeed from the queer way in 
which she had mixed her liquids ... or shall I 
say fluids? The pungency of mustard and the 
saccharine quality of molasses (as the Americans 
prefer to call it) are not, I imagine, pleasant in 
mixture. At any rate, the Imp had an acute 
stomach ache, which caused her quite to forget 
what pain Ida had inflicted on her. 

Mrs. Lester said no word to her daughter in 
reference to Applegate's communication ; and Ida, 
one of the enjoyable feminine folk who are not in- 
quisitive (alas ! how few there are of them !) felt 
not the slightest curiosity about it. Not only was 
the minister Mrs. Lester's temporal but also Jier 
spiritual counsellor. Ida troubled her young gay 
soul with neither. They had enough to live on, 
she thought ; she did not care whence the money 
came, if she hstd sufficient to gratify a rather 
healthy young appetite. As she ate her crisp 
rashers and fried slices of potato, and drank her 
fragrant tea that morning, she thought nothing 
about who paid for it all, or how it was paid for. 
So of her theology. She had no religious precocity. 
She listened Sunday after Sunday to Mr. Apple- 
gate's long lucubrations, and was far too humble 
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to think she could understand them. Hence she 
and her mother were isolated, Mrs* Lester dwelling 
with her cares and drawing comfort from religion, 
while Ida lired in the beautj of nature — ^and, 
lately, in the delight of lore. 

Philip Carew came in during the afternoon. 
Ida, who was sitting tmder a pretty tree of 
Siberian crabs, which had thousands of blushing 
berries, did not herself blush when the school- 
master approached her. She was knitting with 
deft lithe fingers a silk stocking for her own 
pretty leg, and she sang the while an old quaint 
rhyme, learnt of Macnamara, the tune whereof 
was quite as qilaint :— 

Bammer of iron, smite on tbe fire ! 

but the swinging toil hath Joy t 
Faith it wants sinews of iron wire . • I 

That^s the work for the boy> the boy. 

Needle of steel through meshes of silk^ 

Fink as the rose or white as pearl, 
Driven with skill by a hand like milk. 

That's the work for the girl, the girl. 

** How fond you are of those queer songs. Miss 
Lester," said Carew. He had been used to call 
her Ida in the schoolroom, and treat her in 
childish fashion; but now, he could not guess 
how, she seemed to enforce deference from him, 
young and childish as she was. He did not under- ' 
stand that her love for Eobert Fitz Eoy made 
a woman of her, quite unconsciously to herself. 
He did not, indeed, know that she loved Robert. 
The fact that a girl develops into a woman, losing 
something of careless grace it may be, but gain* 
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ing a sweet dignity and delicious fascjpation the 
instant that she really loves, is not always 
realized by young gentlemen fresh to the world. 
Philip Carew is supposed to have understood the 
Differential Calculus, but he had not mastered the 
elements of the Cytherean Calculus. 

" 0, 1 like those queer songs, Mr, Carew,** she 
replied. " I like nursery rhymes, even, you know# 
Now look at this : — 

PuBsy cat, puBsy cat, where have yon been F 
O, to London, to see the Qaeen. 
.Pussy cat, pussy cat, what saw you there F 
Only a little mouse under a chair. 

Now surely that's what you'd call philosophical, 
Mr. Carew. A cat goes to see a queen, but she 
has no power to see anything but a mouse. Don't 
you think we're all of us a little bit like that P 
Haven't we all got our own mice, that take us 
from seeing things better worth seeing." 

Philip Carew, although a young man of much 
acquirement, thought slowly, and could not easily 
follow Ida's bright intuitions. He hardly knew 
whether she was ironical or not, so he answered 
with designed stolidity, **I never really cared 
much about nursery rhymes." 

" O, then you never were a child ! A nursery 
rhyme is such a sweet murmur of infancy. I'm 
taught that Mr. Longfellow's ^Evangeline,* who 
went wandering after somebody — ^I couldn't read 
it, you know — was a proper and pious young person. 
I suppose it is all right, but I much prefer Little 
Bo-Peejj who lost her sheep, and seems to have 
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quietly waited till they came back. Then there 
are Tennyson's ^ Lotos-Eaters/ which old Mac says 
is borrowed from Homer " 

"Homer!" interrupted Carew. "What can 
the blacksmith know about Homer?'' 

"I suppose he has a right to know as much 
of Homer as a schoolmaster," said Ida, indig- 
nantly. " He has told me some grand stories of 
the god of blacksmiths out of Homer. But I say 
that your lotos-eating people in Tennyson are not 
half as nice as * Little Boy Blue.' 

Where's the boy that looks after the sheep P 
Under the haystack fast asleep. 

That's rare poetry, Mr. Carew." 

Carew was much out of temper, or he would 
have laughed at Ida's paradoxes. Robert would 
have laughed at her and kissed her. The school- 
master thought her frivolous. There are men 
who cannot understand that to be frivolous is a 
woman's first charm. Even the frivolity of 
strong-minded and aggressive females is not 
devoid of fascination. There's a pleasure in con- 
quering them, as Achilles felt when he destroyed 
the Amazons; and the scholiasts hold that the 
son of Peleus would have spared Queen Pen- 
thesilea if she had not wilfully run herself on the 
point of his unconquerable spear. But women 
will run themselves on points of spears, even in 
these days when Homeric heroes are few. Ida 
didn't. She chaffed Philip Carew, who, being 
scholastic, felt uneasy under that process. He 
got tired of this: aud^ as his patroness did not 
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appear, walked off, to Ida's great delight. How 
any man with brains in his head or eyes under 
his eyebrows conld grow sulky at being chaffed by 
that sprightly Ida under her ruddy crab-tree, 
knitting her stockings, is a thing I can't compre- 
hend. Yet Philip Carew thought he was in love 
with her. 

What Ida did the rest of the happy afternoon 
matters not. When the soft summer evening 
came, Robert Fitz Boy came also. Mrs. Lester 
was away, at which Robert was not dissatisfied. 
She was, in fact, hard at work making prepara- 
tions for her journey to New York next morning. 
The two lovers were far too occupied with each 
other to ask why she gave them the pleasure of 
an uninterrupted interview. 

Unless one is in the humour in which Juliet or 
Genevieve was wooed, it were vain to set down 
what lovers say. Yet say they many wise things. 
Boy and girl drawn together by the imperial 
instinct which leads to the marriage of completion 
are not fools in that delicious desperate moment. 
To the outsider they, of course, seem fools. You 
might as well call a wave of water foolish for being 
carried over a cataract. They talk nonsense, 
quoth the sage critic. Not a bit of it ; they talk 
transcendental and essential sense. Were Hero 
and Leander fools ? Yet I wonder what their talk 
would be like, could it be chronicled. Remember 
great passion cannot always find full utterance. 
Sappho's did, and that utterance has made her 
immortal. But it ig rather the past of love and 
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the fiiture of love which inspire the poet, and can 
be treated by the novelist. The present of love 
is speechless, breathless. It is . . • love — that 
monosyllable is incapable of being strengthened 
by epithets. 

Mrs. Lester came not downstairs. Just as 
Robert was leaving he caught sight of a curious 
casket, not very large, of ebony on steel columns, 
which he had not seen before. 

" What is that, Ida darling ?'' he said. 

" 0, 1 wish you could open it for me,*' answered 
impetuous Ida. " Mamma lost the key years ago. 
I think there are some papers of papa's in it, and 
though I am not curious in most things, I should 
like to know whether it would give us any in- 
formation about him. Do you think you could 
open itP'' 

" Open it !'* said Robert, " I can open anything, 
except your eyes, perhaps, when you are very fast 
asleep — and then a kiss might do it/' 

" you won't tease me, Robert. You may open 
my eyes any way you like, I have given myself to 
you, and I expect you to value the gift." 

" Don't I, Ida sweet ?" he said. " It's the only 
gift in the world I ever valued at anything to 
approach its worth. 'Twas a happy eventide 
when I awkwardly blundered into that brook. 
And 0, how many happy eventides we have had 
since — and what a lot more we shall have when 
you and I are one, my delicious beauty." 

Ida looked into his wide blue steadfast eyes, 
and saw that he meant what he said. She 
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was no coquette, and he no hypocrite. They 
really meant it. A somewhat higher education 
would have made them understand that they were 
already man and wife in the sight of God. But 
the higher education is now in rapid process of 
extinction by the establishment of School Boards^ 
" Shall I take that casket, Ida P'* said Eobert, 
as they stood under the porch, and looked at the 
great procession of the stars, with a planet burn- 
ing royally westward, ** You shall have it 
to-morrow." 

"O, do!*' she answered, and ran to fetch it. 
Returning, she said — " Mamma lost the key long 
ago. She says it is mine. I suppose I may con- 
sider it mine. I should like to know if it gives 
any information about papa." 

"Are you sure I may open it, Ida? "Will not 
your mamma be angry ?'* 

"0, no,*' said Ida, quickly. "I am sure 
mamma would let me do what I like with it, as 
she always said it was to be mine." 

But Ida knew that she had often begged her 
mother to have it opened, and Mrs. Lester always 
answered — 

** Not now ; we may find the key some day." 
Mrs. Lester firmly believed that her husband 
would return to her, and as he had left the little 
box with her locked, she felt that she had no 
right to open it, and she was not curious to do so. 
Ida, who scarcely remembered her father, was 
always anxious for any scrap of information con- 
cerning him, and as the casket was the only thing 
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in the cottage that seemed in any way connected 
with him, she had for years regarded it with 
curiosity. 

She had made her mother promise that the box 
should belong to her when she grew up, and now 
that Eobert offered to open it she persuaded 
herself that she was " grown up,'' and had a right 
to it. For a moment she hesitated, thinking how 
angry her mother might be, but the next moment 
her curiosity overcame every other feeling, and 
she was even eager for Robert to go away 
at once, in case Mrs. Lester should come down- 
stairs before he had taken the treasure away with 
him. 

Robert walked off home casket in hand. He 
went straight up to his quiet bedroom, undressed, 
and turned in with an idea of sleep. 

Sleep! Wordsworth has recorded, in several 
sonnets, his difficulty in obtaining sleep by an 
erratic use of the imaginative faculty. Much 
nonsense has been talked on this subject. I say 
to any sleepless individual, "Defy sleep; turn 
out and do something. Write an epigram or an 
epic; calculate the next eclipse; break your 
mind, as Byron says, on something." But it is 
vain to give advice on the question to any man 
in love like Robert Titz Roy. Queen Mab hath 
bewitched him. He is kept awake by the inse- 
parable presence of his mistress. With such 
conditions, whereas the man who can sleep? 
When a man is in love, the worst on't is that as 
he dreams of his^ ladv, he sees clearly that neither 
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caji he sleep with her nor without her. Hence, 
manifestly he cannot sleep at all. 

Of course Robert Fitz Eoy slept not. He was 
full of the delicious dream of Ida. I daresay the 
general public would think Ida nothing particular, 
but not so Robert. She was just a9 gay as a bird, 
pure as a snowflake, fragrant a^ a • mossrose. 
Sweeter simpler softer creature never breathed. 
Robert had not thought a bit about the casket 
which he left on his table ; but somehow, when 
he fell into the ceaseless region of dreams, that 
casket haunted him in a strange way. Some- 
where about two in the morning he felt that he 
could stand it no longer. He sprang out of bed 
so suddenly that he woke stalwart Kezia, whose 
dormitory was only separated from his by a 
paper partition, He poured out a basinful of 
cold water, and dipped his curly head in it, and 
felt clearer. Then he thought he would look at 
the casket. It was a curiosity — a mixture of 
ebony and steel, pentagonal in form. Over the 
lock was engraved an oak-tree in heraldic fashion. 
On the other four sides of the pentagon were — 

B — EOU — RRR--X 
The lock itself had the same letters in the same 
order graven around it. Robert Fitz Roy, who 
liked the artist's work of the locksmith's craft, 
looked on this problem with interest. He had 
learnt the mystery of letter-locks, but this was 
evidently a curious one. He suspected an ana- 
gram ; so, before taking his tools to pick the lock, 
he wrote down before him the inscription — 
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B 

EOXJ 

R ]B K 

X 

He looted at that a great many times ; he con- 
nected it with the oak-tree 5 he knew that crest. 

"Yes!" a sadden inspiration solved the ana- 
gram, and he qnietly applied the anagram in pnre 
locksmith's fashion to the lock, and when he 
opened it the very first word he saw on a scrap of 
yellow manuscript convinced him he was right. 
That one word was enough. Robert scarcely 
knew what fear was, but now his hand trembled 
and his face turned pale as a girl's. 

He sat thinking for some minutes. Then he 
said, "Yes; I see it all now* What will Ida 
say ? I must see her directly she is up." 

It wanted about an hour to the time that Ida 
would be up, even if she were going for an early 
stroll, and Robert hardly knew how to pass the 
time. ^* Shall I look through the papers to make 
sure?" he thought. "It might be only a coin- 
cidence ; but no, it is only too evident ; there is 
no need to read more than one word." He 
started out in the grey dawn for the cottage, in 
the hope that Ida might be earlier that morning ; 
but the cottage was shut up and silent. He 
waited about impatiently till it was past the usual 
time for the house to be opened. 

" How odd that they should be late this morn- 
ing !" he thought. " When they know my news 
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I am sure they will forgive me for knocking 
ihem up/' 

So lie knocked rather loudly at the door. There 
was no answer, and he knocked again. 

"What can have happened?** he thought, almost 
frightened. 

He looked round the house. The windows were 
all shut, and the curtains closed ; there was no 
smoke from the chimneys. He walked quickly 
down the lane to inquire at the nearest house, 
and met the Imp. 

Now the Imp, though a horrid little wretch as 
a servant, with a curious capacity for dirt and 
breakage, was a pretty little thing enough if you 
met her in a lane. She was rather designed by 
Providence for the hawthorn hedge than the 
kitchen. Robert Fitz Roy rejoiced to see her, 
having a presentiment that she had some news 
for him. 

When Robert walked up to her and began to 
speak, she was so frightened that she dropped a 
letter which she held under her apron, and ran 
away. Robert picked up the letter, and was de- 
lighted to see Ida's handwriting. It had been 
written the previous night, just after he had left 
her, and ran thus : — 

'* Dear Robert, — Mamma has just told me that 
I must get up very early in the morning, to go to 
New York with her ; but she says we shall soon 
come back. I cannot make out why she is going. 
She says it is on important business, and Mr. 
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Applegate is going with us. She will not tell me 
where we are going to stay in New Tort, so I 
cannot have a letter from you — and how shall I 
live without seeing you, or hearing from you? 
But it will not be for long, I hope. I will write to 
you every day ; and if mamma is going to stay 
some time in New York, you will come to me, 
won't you, Robert? I wiU write again the 
moment I know anything ; but I am so ignorant 
of the ways of the world that I am afraid I may 
make some mistake. O, dear Eobert, I wish you 
were here, close to me, to tell me what to do ; 
then I should be happy. 

"TouB Little Ida." 

Robert kissed the sweet little letter, and put it 
in his pocket. 

"This makes it only the more certain," he 
thought. ^*01d Applegate had charge of the 
money for Mrs. Lester, I know, and there is 
evidently some change in her affairs. I must get 
the first possible train to New York, and, by Jove ! 
I'll find them somehow." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A GALLANT OAPTAIIT^ 

** He who has wrestled with the ocean finds himidf 
Bowerleis to conquer bankers and toUdtors/' 

The Comedy ^f DreaiM. 

It is not difficult to find anyone in New Yotk* 
There is a specien of publicity there which is not 
known in London. In the metropolis of England 
there are journals which chronicle the morements 
of people notorious for being noble or distinguished 
or fashionable; but these journals have a line 
which they never pass, and do not place beside 
patricians and millionaires the names, better 
known it may be, of clowns and pugilists. But 
the American atmosphere has developed inquisi- 
tiveness to an extent unparalleled in these modem 
times, though it is quite possible that in Babylon 
or Nineveh there may have been daily journals 
like the New York Serald, and that spiritualists 
made revelations of sacerdotal improprieties, and 
that everybody in general was "interviewed/* 
Both those famous cities seem to have been 
curiosities in their way, but there is no union of 
imagination and knowledge sufficient to recon* 
struct and realise for us Daniel expounding visions 
in the one, or Jonah bringing his warning to the 
other. Though the human race is continuous, 
the combinations of race perpetually change its 
form. As is the past, so is the future. We are 
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unable to conceive wMt mannet" of cities Babylon 
and Nineveh were, with all the helps of history. 
We may be pretty sure that they did not at all 
resemble Martin's pictures of them. Similarly of 
the future* Could a Londoner of a century ago 
have conceived the New York of to-day ? Could 
a New Yorker of to-day realise what San Fran- 
cisco will be a century hence ? East and West 
have met : we have returned to the sources of the 
human race. America and Asia are as close as 
Corsica and Sardinia. The great cycle of mortal 
movement has returned upon itself, and if there 
is to be an ecdysis, now is the time for it. 

As everything is known in a village like New 
Bratton, of course Mrs. Lester's exodus with the 
minister was not overlooked. Everybody wanted 
to know what it meant. When Robert Eitz Roy 
told Macnamara that he was off to New York, the 
smith looked at him knowingly, but said no word. 
He was grateful to our friend Bob for opening his 
eyes about Kezia, and he was one of those men 
whose gratitude endures. He would not chaff 
Eitz Roy about his sudden departure, though he 
looked at him merrily enough. He simply said — 

*^ All right, my boy. Don't get into trouble in 
New York. If you spend all your money before 
you get back, write to me and FU send you 
enough to come home again. I want you here, 
Eitz, Don't rush away to Europe, where there 
are kings and queens and dukes and such like 
cattle. Why, here in America we haven't got a 
Pope ; the air's too pure." 
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The gossip of villages is, by the way, very 
amusing. 

Jack on his alehouse bench has as many lies as a Oiar, 

says Tennyson. It has been my fate to live in 
many villages, and I opine that the scandal of the 
place is customarily dependent on the parson. 
The reason is this. Observe that the labouring 
folk always talk about other people in a higher 
class just as servants talk about their employers, 
just as newspapers talk about statesmen. You 
can't blame them, since they want a subject of 
converse. No harm is done, except in parishes 
where the parson is an old woman, picks up 
cottagers' tales, and carries them in an exag- 
gerated form to mansions. I am somewhat a 
Bohemian, though I live quietly enough in these 
mature days, but I don't go to church as regularly 
as I once did, so my parson keeps an account of 
the quantity of wine delivered at my house by the 
carrier, and insinuates that some of the London 
friends who come for a Sunday lounge on my lawn 
are no better than they should be. If he knew 
who some of them are he would shrink into his 
native insignificance. But it does not occur to 
him that this Bohemian sometimes ** entertains 
angels" . . . the mighty messengers of letters, 
art, politics. Now in a country parish, where the 
parson fulfils with wisdom and dignity his valu- 
able social function of uniting the rich and the 
poor, being the ojficial equal and friend of both, 
where he suppresses scandal by force of character, 
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men breathe a healthier air. The clergy should 
cultivate humanity rather than ceremony, and 
not give cause for such strong condemnation as 
that which the American poet Lowell puts into the 
lips of the Saviour of men : — 

With gates of silver and bars of gold 

ITe have fenced my sheep from their Father's fold ; 

I have heard the dropping of their tears 

In heaven these eighteen hundred years. 

One may venture to quote an American poet when 
the scene is America, and Lowell, though he does 
not attempt very high poetic achievement, is 
always worth reading and quoting. At the same 
time, as an obiter dictmriy I may remark that 
America has not produced a perfectly original 
poet yet. One would have expected something 
strong and fresh from the vigorous life of a new 
world; we get only echoes of English thought 
— Tupper run mad in Walt Whitman, Swinburne 
without rhythm in Joaquin Miller. 

Never mind. What is American literature to 
us ? So long as there is no international copy- 
right the Americans will have no literature. So 
long as their publishers steal what Englishmen 
write, young American authors cannot live against 
the competition. It is a great opportunity cruelly 
and meanly thrown away ; for life in America is 
essentially new^ and a new form of life always 
generates a new form of poetry. I fear there is 
no chance for American literature unless there 
arise a poet-millionaire, a Peabody-Byron, with 
power of brain to write and of pocket to publish* 

o 
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Has sTicli a combination ever been known? A 
Peabody-Tupper sterns more likely. 

Robert Fitz Roy, on his arrival at New York, 
soon found traces of the fugitives. A quick-eyed 
Irish porter, who heard his inquiries, told him 
where they had gone. It was evening when he 
reached the city — ^too late to call that night — so 
he wandered about the place, drinking the wine 
of a great metropolis, which seems so intoxicating 
after long sojourn in a village. NeJct day he was 
at Mrs. Lester's lodging pretty early, guided by 
his Irishman, but too late for his purpose. When 
he reached the house^ in company with Patrick 
O'Connor, lineal descendant of King Malachi^ and 
now the knowingest porter in New York, he ran 
straight against the Reverend Erasmus Applegate, 
who was returning to a late breakfast. A steamer 
had just started for England, and that steamer 
carried Mrs. Lester and her daughter. What had 
happened is soon told. It was found on applica- 
tion to the New York bankers that they simply 
acted as agents for a London firm. They of course 
suggested communication by letter with their 
principals, and Mr. Applegate agreed that this 
would be the proper course; but Mrs. Lester's 
inborn impetuosity was too much for them. She 
was resolved now to know whether her husband 
was dead or alive. The belief had seized her 
sensitive mind that she was the victim of some 
strange conspiracy. Nothing could stay her from 
going : the bankers of course gave her the neces- 
sary credentials ; and she hurried Ida on board 
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the Very first steamer, without providing the 
equipment necessary for the voyage. Applegate 
remonstrated strongly ; but Mrs. Lester was like 
a mad mare that has got the bit between her 
teeth. "With all the hurry and bustle of the 
sudden embarkment, her mother all the while in a 
most excited state, Ida could not get a chance of 
writing the least little scrap to Eobert ; so, at the 
last instant, when Mr. Applegate was rapidly 
leaving the steamer at the cry of "All ashore !" 
she timidly whispered to him, 

"When you see Mr. Fitz Eoy, tell him where 
we are gone.'* 

The minister walked back to his lodging, where 
ne had a few matters to settle, with a humming in 
his ears as of bees swarming, with a mist before 
his eyes such as Scotch autumns produce, with a 
kind of uncertainty whether he was walking 
straight' or crooked, which might better have 
suited the immortal Toby Tosspot. Even ministers 
have hearts, though when they come to seven- 
teenthly in their sermons you may be inclined to 
doubt ; unless, perhaps, in the sense of Eogers's 
epigram on Lord Ward — 

Ward has no heart, they say ; but I deny it. 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it. 

Applegate, however, did not get his sermons by 
heart, though he put heart into his sermons. He 
preached to his hearers, not at them. I fancy he 
now and then preached to Ida, making his sermon 
as idyllic as he could. Vain the attempt ! The 
minister soon saw it was vain, and saw why ; and 
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yet — ^whafc fools men are ! — ^he tried to beKeve that 
she might alter her mind. As if any good girl in 
love ever altered her mind ! By Jove, that last 
sentence is pleonasm abominable. No girl but a 
good girl can be in love. And I do wish novelists 
would study good girls, and try to put them on 
paper. 

When the Minister and the Scholar-Blacl^smith 
met, they looked at each other curiously. There 
was an earnest anxiousness in Eobert's eyes which 
Applegate well understood. It was hard for him 
to suppress himself in this case, but he did it 
nobly. Tew men who love a woman can be 
generous to another man whom she loves. Eras- 
mus Applegate gulped down his strong humanity, 
recollected the divine law he was bound to teach 
and to obey — " Love thy neighbour as thyself" — 
and told Robert incontinently all he knew of their 
movements, and of the reasons of those movements. 
After which they breakfasted together. 

Eobert Pitz Roy, of course, left New York by 
the next steamer. Kindly as he felt towards the 
minister for his candour, he told him nothing con- 
cerning the casket. He religiously refrained from 
overhauling its contents, fall of curiosity about 
them as he was. He had solved the secret of the 
anagrammatic lock, and it had revealed to him 
another secret; but he saw clearly there were 
more mysteries behind, which probably were to be 
elucidated within that casket. So he was drawn 
to follow Ida by two magnetisms — the one of 
myatery, the other of love. Which was the 
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stronger I leave to those who read. Perhaps you 
cannot have love without a little mystery, 

Robert Fitz Roy obtained from the minister the 
name of the bankers, Agio, Contango, & Co., with 
whom Mrs. Lester was to settle her business, if 
there was anything to settle. Then he started off 
to follow beautiful fugitive Ida, more lovely than 
Arethusa when she fled from Alpheus. Man will 
follow when woman flies ; and, alas ! man will fly 
when woman is too ready to follow. I don't 
pretend to fathom the philosophy of this matter. 
Horace, M.A. — ^by which I mean Master of the 
Art of Love — says ; — 

Vitas hinnuleo me similis, ChloS, 
Quaerenti pavidam montibus aviis. 
Matrem non sine vano 
Aurarum et siluee metu. 

I should like to walk into the folk who think 
Horace a mere prose-poet (Byron's happy phrase), 
designed by Providence to be quoted by dull 
members of Parliament, on the strength of those 
four lines only. The little girl, like a fawn on the 
pathless mountains, with a foolish dread of the 
shivering breeze and the mysterious woodland, is 
a lovely picture. Could anyone but Horace have 
put so clear a picture in such full and musical 
words ? 

Robert Pitz Roy took the next steamer to 
England. He had solved a problem, and found 
a sweetheart. On his way home, had he been 
heart-whole, he might have had a love adventure. 
Is it fair to say that Miss Georgina Montgomery 
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and her companion traversed the Atlantic nn- 
usually often P Pair or not, it is true. Georgina 
was a good sailor. She was what some men call 
a fine girl, and others a stout girl ; but that, jou 
see, depends upon the men. Fine and stout are not, 
to my mind, conyertible terms. Fine may coin- 
cide with grand, as in the goddess Artemis — ^as in 
the six-feet-high boatwomen of Tamar, my native 
stream; but what is fine is never flabby. The 
fair Georgina was flabby, Eobert was the only 
fellow worth looking at who went home by that 
steamer, and Georgina threw herself at him with 
the resolution of thirty-five in difficulties. 

I am no champion of little girls. I think a lady 
of thirty-five, married or single, the perfect flower 
of beauty and wisdom. Heroines of eighteen 
seem absurd, when you consider that boys of 
eighteen are flogged for false quantities. But 
when thirty-flve becomes desperate, it becomes 
also dangerous; and there offcen results this 
hideous catastrophe — that a man marries a woman 
older than himself. In my judgment, all such 
marriages should be null and void. 

Robert Fitz Eoy flirted with the Montgomery of 
course. What are you to do on board ship P In 
mid-ocean, with a seducing female, the masculine 
heart must soften. It depends, Miss Georgina 
Montgomery. That man on whom you are lavish- 
ing your charms, and who seems to delight in 
your ready caresses, has in his brain the sole idea 
of our little Ida, You amuse him, but all the 
while he is thinking how much nicer it would be 
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if Ida were here. He flirts with you— he pays you 
compliments; that is to say, he does his duty. 
And at night, when he turns in, he earnestly prays 
to see Ida soon. He would go mad if he failed to 
find her. 

But has he a right to flirt with somebody else 
on bis road home 9 What would Ida decide ? O 
for a Court of the Casuistry of Love ! I, Lord 
Chief'-Casuist, hold that he had a right ; that, in 
the absence of the lady of his love, he should be 
courteous and poetic to any other lady 5 that no 
lady should consider serious the delicate attentions 
offered her on a sea-voyage. Circumstances alter 
cases, and you say at sea what you would not say 
on land. 

Happily, however, Robert Titz Eoy said nothing 
of a compromising character to Geoi'gina Mont- 
gomery. She would have loved to be compro- 
mised, I think. Yet she soon felt (and perhaps it 
did her good) that she was entirely wasting time 
and skill upon Robert. He said no word, but she 
instinctively divined his heart and soul were else- 
where. He thought only of Ida. He had a 
dream in his heart of reaching England and Ida. 
Ida was with him, a living burning life — the very 
life of his soul ; he could no more fail to think of 
her than the morning lark could forget his sky- 
song — than the swallow from Asia his nest beneath 
my cottage-eave. So, though courteous to all 
women, and thinking Miss Georgina Montgomery 
a very charming creature in her way, though not 
exactly Shakespearian, he never forgot Ida. Miss 
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Montgomery tried many arts upon him, without 
success. Vain, utteriy vain, to try arts upon the 
man who has loved a woman who has no arts to 
try. The man who has once known simplicity 
cannot endure subtlety. Test hereby wine and 
woman and poetry. 

So Robert and Georgina parted with much 
courtesy at Liverpool, not destined, so far as 
I know, to meet again. How delighted was 
our hero as the great steamship entered the wide 
Mersey estuary, and the long quays of the mighty 
merchant city lay reflected in the water ! On the 
track of Ida — and with something to tell her so 
strange, so incredible, that he scarcely expected 
her to believe it. He did not pause a moment in 
Liverpool. Off he started by the very first avail- 
able train, which chanced to be a Great Western, 
reached by the steam-ferry, and gave himself up 
to dreams all the way to town. 

London he reached that evening, too late to 
call at the bankers' of whom Mr. Applegate had 
given him information. So, though full of boyish 
impatience, full of fears also as to whether Ida 
had voyaged in happiness and health, he was com- 
pelled to wait. 

Travelling in the same railway-carriage with 
some of his fellow-passengers from the steamer, 
he went with them to the Langham Hotel, where 
Colonel Saunderson's chefgSbYe him a good dinner. 
Impatient at being able to do nothing towards his 
search for Ida, he thought he would kill time by 
going to the theatre. He chose the Haymarket^ 
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where he saw the inimitable and perennial Sothem. 
Afterwards he wandered on to Westminster Bridge, 
and smoked in the moonlight. 

The great clock above him boomed the hours, 
but he regarded not. A famous Premier was 
delivering a speech on the state of Europe that is 
now historical, and the Commons' House was 
crowded with Princes, Ambassadors, and Peers ; 
but Robert knew nothing thereof— and had he 
known, would not have crossed the street to listen 
to the epigram that flashed through the grand 
oration like forked lightning through a sternly 
splendid sky. No: he gazed idly on the flowing 
Thames, mirroring myriads of stars and lamps, 
and thought of Ida only ; and it was not till the 
light in the great clock had gone out, till the 
minor babble of Parliament that followed the 
Premier's speech had perished, till the sun arose 
to realize Wordsworth's divine sonnet, written on 
that bridge near three-quarters of a century ago, 
that it suddenly struck Robert he had better go 
to the Langham and sleep. That wondrous sonnet 
was in his memory — 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky. 

" That mighty heart was lying still," but Fitz 
Roy's heart was not, by any means. And although 
he was so dead tired that he slept when he turned 
in, yet did he dream the strangest wildest dreams 
about his lady-love* The terrible scene on the 
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hanging bridge over Savali stream rehearsed 
itself in hideous nightmare. It was reversed in 
its ending, and Ida, losing power to hold on, dropt 
into the mad cataract, and he sprang afber her, 
and, failing to save her, was drowned himself, with 
a frightful irony of detail like that which we find 
in a masterpiece of the Master of us all, the Dream 
of Clarence— 

Lord, Lord ! methougbt, what pain it was to drown I 
What dreadful noUe of waters in mine ears ! 
What ugly sighti of death within mine eyes ! 

Meanwhile, we must follow in the track of Ida 
and her mother. Ida flirted with nobody on board 
the steamer, though she had seyeral tacit invita- 
tions thereto. But even if she had not Robert to 
think about, her mother gave her trouble enough. 
The wild excitement which had caused Mrs. Lester 
to start with such suddenness died away on the 
voyage, and she fell into an almost torpid state. 
Poor Ida, who was terribly ignorant of the world, 
who was little informed of her mother's affairs, 
who had a natural dread of the mighty monster 
London, was very frightened. Mrs. Lester gradu- 
ally became devoid of intellectual vitality, from a 
morbid reaction after sudden excitement. The 
doctor of the ship did all he could for her, but her 
mental paralysis became absolute, and on the very 
day they reached Liverpool she died. 

Poor Ida! Happily Captain Ritchie, like all 
worthy members of our noble Merchant Navy, 
was a gentleman, and a man of resources. He 
took the matter in hand. He consoled Ida as if 
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she had been his daughter. There is no man 
tenderer than your fearless sailor, who has fought 
the sea when maddened by gales. Little Ida felt 
quite safe in his hands, and she felt sure that 
Robert would follow her and find her in time. 

Captain Eitchies uperintended poor Mrs. Les- 
ter's funeral, and took charge of her papers, and 
examined them. He provided Ida with necessary 
clothes, for Mrs. Lester had left New York with 
scarcely sufficient for their journey. He wanted 
to disregard the custom of the English, that any- 
one losing a near relation shall be clothed in the 
deepest black, for he thought the poor little girl 
would be depressed enough at finding herself alone 
in a strange country, and that black clothes would 
only add to her depression ; but the milliners and 
dressmakers were too much for him, and Ida came 
out of their hands looking very black indeed. He 
found, from Mrs. Lester's papers, that it would be 
necessary to take Ida to London to see some 
bankers, who were apparently in possession of a 
secret whereof Ida knew nothing. 

Mr. Contango, whom the Captain and Ida saw 
in the snug bank-parlour, where many a poor 
devil's heart had throbbed over an overdrawn 
account, was remarkably civil • • • almost too 
civl. 

"Yes, they had been in the habit of sending 
meney to the Reverend Erasmus Applegate, on 
Mrs. Lester's account. Yes, the money came 
from a gentleman who called himself Lester. 
Was that his true name? He must not commit 
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himself. The gentleman was dead. He must 
consult the family solicitors." 

And so on, ad libitum, ad infinitum. 

Captain Eitchie, a tall man, who could have 
twisted Contango's neck with ease, and would 
have done it with pleasure, looked at the little 
blue-coated white-waistcoated banker with dis- 
gust. Then he looked at Ida, pretty and sad in her 
hastily-made mourning apparel, with a flush of 
fear upon her face, with tears threatening her 
soft eyes. That settled him. He brought his 
great fist down on the banker's table with a 
thump that menaced its existence, and made Con- 
tango shiver in his chair. 

"Look here!'' he said, "I am captain of a 
Cunard, and I won't listen to lying yams. This 
lady's mother died on the voyage, and she wants 
to find who was her father, and you know all 
about it. I don't leave this room till I know, nor 
you either." 

And he did not leave that sacred bank-parlour 
till he knew all that the banker knew, which was 
less than he hoped. 

Indeed Mr. Contango knew very little, but he 
was one of those people who like to make a 
mystery of everything. The money had been 
paid into his bank by a solicitor, a Mr. Temple 
Cloud, who had various little dealings with the 
bank, both for himself and for clients. Contango 
affcen showed curiosity about Temple Cloud's 
clients, but that curiosity was seldom gratified. 
Cloud knew his business. On one occasion, how- 
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ever, when the two men were chatting over a 
glass of sherry, Contango said, 

" I sent a draught for the amount to the New 
York bankers this morning. Odd sort of case, 
isn't it? I suppose there's a woman at the bottom 
of it." 

" Always is," said Cloud. " Woman and child 
in this case. Usual thing, I suppose." 

" Ah !" said the banker, " men will be foolish in 
their youth, and have to pay for their foolishness. 
Where does he liveP" 

Here the lawyer put on a knowing look as much 
as to say "You're asking too much;" but he 
answered, 

" He has no regular address, but writes from 
hotels." 

Contango knew he would get no more out of 
him, so dropped the subject. 

When he saw Ida he thought, " So this is the 
child; no wonder the fool was taken with the 
mother if she was anything like the daughter." 

He gave Captain Ritchie the address of Mr. 
Temple Cloud, and the gallant captain departed. 

And Mr. Contango was very glad to see him 
leave the bank, dwarfing by comparison the porter 
at the door, though he was chosen for size. 

Then the Captain hurried on to the solicitor, but 
found he had just left, for Cloud had, besides an 
array of clerks, a confidential messenger, to whom 
he left the greater part of the business, and only 
appeared himself two or three hours in the day. 
Captain Bitchie did not think the case was one 
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which he could mention to any one bat Mr. Temple 
Cloud himself, so leaving an appointment with 
that gentleman on the following day, he turned 
with little Ida towards his hotel, very much 
depressed at his first day*s^ business, and feeling 
thankful that bankers and lawyers were not 
reckoned in a ship's crew. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

IN QUEST. 

"London is hard io villagers and voyagers, 
Being an aggregate of myriad villages. 
Being a human ocean where the voyager 
Is sore perplexed by longitude and latitude." 

The Comedy of Dreams. 

It was daylight when Eobert Fitz Roy went to 
his room at the Langham ; but a couple of hours' 
uneasy sleep sufficed for him, and he was down- 
stairs before the drowsy housemaids had swept the 
passages. His sole thought now was Ida. Where 
was she at this moment? Thinking of him, well 
he knew, wherever she was : and with that faith 
in his heart he had also the faith that they two 
would surely meet, even in London's immeasurable 
sea. Bobert always had a strong belief in his own 
destiny, which is in my judgfment a very whole- 
some form of faith. The man who does not believe 
in himself will find few to believe in him. 

It was of course delightfully absurd to go to bed 
just when the sun was rising, and get up again 
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before that luminary had thoroughly finished the 
operation. But Robert, being in love, was licensed 
and indeed compelled to do absurd things. The all- 
knowing Shakespeare hath classed together the 
lunatic, the lover, and the poet : I should like to 
see Eomeo and Mr. Tennyson and a gentleman 
from Cohiey Hatch forming a committee, to anno- 
tate that passage. Our Eomeo Fitz Eoy looked 
from the steps of the Langham Hotel up the 
long avenue of Portland Place, and wished Lon- 
doners would get up earlier. His first idea was 
to go to Agio and Contango's bank, where of 
course he fully expected to obtain immediate 
news of Mrs. Lester. But how many hours before 
that bank would open ! How many hours before 
he could hear news of Ida ! Time seemed tardy 
as a snail to the impatient lover: and all the 
grand sights of early London, the pulses of an infi- 
nite life, were to him mere impertinence. London 
might have been swallowed by an earthquake if 
Ida and he were left on some projecting point, 
even with yawning chasms all around them. He 
had fall faith in crossing those chasms. 

Absolute necessity caused him to breakfast, but 
he knew not what he ate. Then, in headlong 
hansom, off he drove to the bank, and was there five 
minutes before it opened. When the shutters 
were slowly withdrawn, he rushed in, to see a 
few clerks deliberately changing their coats, and 
looking at him with languid curiosity. Most of 
them had been up too late, and thought their 
hours too early. He went to the counter. A 
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weary young gentleman came to the other side, 
and said, 

" Gold or notes ?" 

He was not thoroughly awake, and saw an 
imaginary cheque in Robert Fitz Roy's hand. 

" I want to see Mr. Agio,'' said Robert, 

This seemed to awaken the somnolent Clerk, 
who thought it might be an important customer, 

" Mr. Agio's in Italy, sir. Mr. Contango will 
be here about one." 

" Damn it !" said Robert Fitz Roy, and walked 
out of the bank at a rapid pace. The indolent 
clerks held council about him afterwards, and 
decided that he was either a madman or a very 
great swell indeed. 

Robert had to kill time, and he did his best. It 
was hard work, with a mind intensely pre-occcu- 
pied. Had not the thought of Ida filled his brain, 
he would have enjoyed the great City's lights and 
shadows, ever various. As it was, the streets were 
a. blank to him, and he took at brief intervals 
counsel with his watch, which told him it was 
close on one o'clock. Then he went again to the 
bank, and was duly ushered into the august pre- 
sence of Mr. Contango. 

"You are the second inquirer on this subject 
that I have lately had," said the banker. 
" Yesterday Captain Ritchie, of the Leda, called 
with a young lady in deep mourning, and wanted 
information from me. I referred him, as I now 
must refer you, to Mr. Temple Cloud, solicitor, of 
Gray's Inn, who gives us our instructions.'* 
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"A young lady! In deep mourning!*' said 
Robert. 

"Yes, Miss Lester. She came over with her 
mother, who died, as I understood, just at the end 
of the voyage. That really is all I know on the 
subject. No doubt Miss Lester is safe in Captain 
Eitchie's care." 

Robert bolted off in his hansom, which was 
running him up an awful fare, and left Mr. Con- 
tango amused and relieved. That shrivelled 
banker had known love himself, 

** In his hot youth, when Gteorge the Fourth was King/' 

but long since he had loved nothing but gold, 
gold, gold, that terrible metal which is omnipotent 
for evil and impotent for good, which withers the 
hearts of men with the dullest dryest dreariest of 
lusts. " Give me neither poverty nor riches,'* said 
King David, and, faith, he was right. 

Off drove the impetuous Robert to the office of 
the Cunard Company, and inquired for the address 
of the Captain of the Leda. 

" Bedford, Covent Garden, sir," said a civil but 
rapid clerk. " Generally uses the Tavistock, but 
has got a lady in tow, and they don't harbour 
ladies at the Tavistock." 

Away to Covent Garden flew the headlong 
hansom, and reached the Bedford, immortalized 
by many able pens. Was it not there that Toby 
Tosspot dined, what time he took literally the 
inscription, ^'Please to ring the Bell?" Covent 
Garden is no longer what it was : but, if the com- 

p 
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mittee who manage the Duke of Bedford were as 
wise as the committee who manage the Duke of 
Westminster^ that immortal Garden of the Con- 
vent would be the centre of one of London's 
noblest districts. Gower Street might be a Qrros- 
Tenor Flace^ and Long Acre a Piccadillj. 

At the Bedford Robert learnt that Oaptain 
Bitchie and Miss Lester had rooms there. They 
were out, of coarse. Robert cursed his luck with 
bitter emphasis. After following his darling 
across the Atlantic^ here they were playing at 
cross purposes. Well, there was nothing to do 
but wait. What he did while he waited he knew 
not. He wandered carelessly from place to platie, 
looking at London with eyes that saw not. He 
saw nothing but poor motherless Ida : and, while 
he knew she was safe enough in the catia of an 
English sailor, he would much rather have tak^n 
care of her himself. 

As we already know. Captain Ritchie was as 
kind a Mend as our little Ida could hare had. 
Stem enough in battle or storm, the English 
seaman is exquisitely gentle to a lady. Coleridge 
remarked that in all portraits of great seamen 
there is a femmine touch : even in the face of that 
rare old Viking, Sir Francis Drake, there is a soft 
ethereal look. On the day when Robert Pitz Roy 
was searching for them thus, he had gone in 
search of the mysterious solicitor to whom Mr. 
Contango had referred him — Temple Clolid, of 
Gray's Inn. That imperturbable lawyer received 
him with the coolness of an iceberg. He saw, so 
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far as elderly lawyers can see, that Ida Lester was 
a very pretty girl : but he was a great student of 
statistics, and was aware that, in England, 99 per 
cent, of the girls are pretty, and so Was not to be 
deluded and softened by Ida^s unusual charm. Yet 
even this parchment-skinned conveyance-brained 
old lawyer was touched by her marvellous soft 
beauty. The English flower grown on American 
soil was something new to him. 

However, even in the presence of ravishing 
beauty your London lawyer must remember his 
clients : and Mr. Temple Cloud could only tell the 
Captain that Mrs. Lester was supplied with this 
money by a client of. his, to whom she was not 
really married, and that his death had stopped the 
supplies altogether* Mr. Temple Cloud would 
communicate with the family, and endeavour to 
persuade them to do something for the unfortunate 
lady. 

" Can't I go and see them at once ?'* said the 
Captain* 

" Unhappily impossible,** said the imperturbable 
lawyer. "The heir is travelling abroad, and I 
myself do not know his exact address.** 

" I'd rathet be a sea-lawyer than a land-lawyer,'* 
said Captain Bitchie^ who did Hot believe a Word 
of Mr. Temple Cloud's statement, coolly as it was 
made. 

This is perhaps the first compliment ever yet 
paid by a seaman to a shark. 

Both the Captain and Ida reached the Bedford 
in a state of depression. Captain Bitchie was a 
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sanguine straightforward man, as the commander 
of a great steamer ought to be ; and, when he got 
among these bankers and lawyers, he felt a shud- 
der of disgust. He could not lie if he tried, and 
they couldn't speak truth if they tried. Such was 
the seaman's rough judgment, which will receive 
a prompt negative from all who have had to deal 
with bankers and lawyers. 

" I am afraid we are as far off from the truth as 
ever. Miss Lester,'* said the Captain, as they 
drove home to the Bedford. "But we'll get at 
the right of it somehow. I never was beaten yet, 
and I won't be this time." 

Thus spake the Captain, to cheer his fair charge, 
who was very weary and dejected. But happier 
cheer awaited her. As a cab pulled up, behold 
Robert Fitz Hoy, who had been waiting on the 
steps of the Bedford for hours, rather to the 
disgust of the hotel servants, none of whom had 
recently been in love. Ida saw him under the 
gaslight, and was out of the cab and in his 
arms that instant, whispering, 

" My dear dear love !" 

The Captain was not surprised, though he 
would have been better pleased if Ida had rushed 
into Ms arms. That gallant son of the sea had 
been rather hard hit by Ida; but when he saw it 
was altogether useless, he served her with a 
chivalrous devotion, such as a man owes to a lady 
whom he has loved in vain. I have loved, is the 
greatest of all epitaphs. I have ruled, I have 
foitght, I have swag, are secondary. Love is first 
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according to both Anacreon and Saint Paul ; and 
while Captain Eitchie loved Ida he showed the 
perfect unselfishness of absolute love by doing his 
utmost to make her happy in her own way. He 
clearly saw that he had no chance, even in the 
absence of the rival whom he guessed to exist : 
and, when Ida rushed out of the cab into Robert 
Fitz Roy's arms, to the amazement of a stiff 
waiter at the door, the stalwart Captain kn^w 
that he was right. 

Yes, he was right. " We are old friends,*' said 
Ida: "and young lovers," thought the Captain. 
He had seen too much lightning at sea to be 
stricken hard by the fierce lightning of love. He 
thought to himself, my ship's my wife, and loves, 
honours, obeys me better than most women. He 
quietly crushed his love-thought of Ida into his 
broad breast, and was as joyous with her and 
Robert as if no dart of love had ever touched 
him. 

Ay, and they spent a pleasant evening. They 
had a gay little dinner : after which Ida, who was 
much tired, went off early to bed. Then the 
Captain and Robert talked and smoked into the 
short hours. Both had travelled, and could ex- 
change stories of adventure : but somehow all 
mention of Ida was left to the last. Neither man 
knew exactly how to begin : but Robert Fitz Roy 
at last said — 

" I am most thankful to you for taking such 
care of little Ida, Captain Ritchie. We are to be 
married. We are relations, I believe, but there is 
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some mystery about it. At any rate, I can relieve 
you of any trouble about her, and will take her at 
once down to my father's house at Erlingham." 

" I hand her over to your charge most freely," 
said the Captain, ^^if she does not object, and' I 
certainly anticipate no objection. And you have 
my hearty good wishes, my dear boy, both of you, 
though I am left out in the cold." 

Thus said Captain Ritchie, nervously grasping 
Robert's hand of steel. 

Next morning they breakfasted together quietly. 
Nobody was in very high spirits. The Captain 
had to go to Liverpool, and Robert had to take Ida 
on a voyage of discovery. The day was hotter and 
Covent Garden noisier than usual. But, when 
once Robert and Ida were in a railway carriage — 
and by good hap they had one to themselves — the 
time passed joyously. 

"I trust you, Robert," Ida had said, putting 
her little white hands into those strong brown 
ones that had done shrewd work at the anvil. 

" You may, child," he replied. 

At Erlingham Road Station there is a very com- 
fortable inn, which Robert knew well in his old 
days. To this he took Ida, having beforehand 
explained to her that he must go forward and see 
his friends before bringing her home. Such pre- 
cautipns are requisite in ordinary cases. When 
you have been absent from England for some time, 
you want to know how many uncles and aunts and 
brothers and sisters you have left. But Robert, 
who felt by intuition that he was absolute mastei* 
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of the situatioD^ wanted first to see how the land 
lay. The Railway Inn at Erlingham Eoad was 
very comfortable, and the landlady, who had known 
Mr. Pitz Roy when he used to run up by stealth to 
London, was uncommonly kind : but poor Ida felt 
very lonely when Robert left her, and longed for 
the next day when he had promised to come to 
fetch her. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Alice's loyisb. 

^ Aa Bar} of old deiodnt, unbroken pedigree, 
A strong and cool and pnre and haughty lineage; 
The men all fearless and the women maidenly. 
He, climax of a stalwart race, would willingly 
Fight fiercely or love madly. So, love came to him." 

The Comedy of Drea:m. 

Thb Earl of Eongemont was close to the front 
gates of Erlingham with pretty Alice Fitz Eoy. 
Lime and elm hung above them in shady coolness. 
They were happy. The Earl had no particular 
earlishness about him; he was just a strong 
courageous young fellow with heaven knows how 
much a year, and a vague desire to make other 
people happy. Given £50,000 a year plus wisdom, 
and you get a great power in the world. Given 
the same income, or ten times as much, plus 
stupidity, and the result will become vile iniquity. 
But Lord Eougemont, though not at all clever^ 
had an instinctive wisdom. Would he have loved 
Alice else P 
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lie did love her with every pulse of his heart. 
He did not, as I have remarked, like her father a 
bit; indeed, though not very clear-sighted, he 
could perceive that Eustace Fitz Roy was most 
anxioi^ to see his daughter Countess of Eouge- 
mont. This made no diflFerence to the young 
Earl. He was a fine athletic resolute fellow. He 
had an intuitive contempt for Eustace Pitz Eoy. 
He saw, hardly knowing how he saw it, that Alice 
Fitz Roy was a pearl of girls. Perchance he had 
a blind prevision of the time when she should 
develop the latent capacity within him, for Alice 
Fitz Roy, quiet little wayside rose, bloomed in 
due time into London splendour, and her Wed- 
nesday nights were the choicest in the week, and 
she made her husband Foreign Secretary. 

All that is in the far future. Alice and the 
Earl are under the trees in the Erlingham Avenue. 
Suddenly appeared Robert Fitz Roy, and im- 
pulsively Alice rushed into her brother's arms. 
The Earl, who had never seen him, was rather 
astounded by this stalwart broad-shouldered young 
fellow, much of the manly type of Hercules. 
When Alice had hugged the wanderer, she intro- 
duced him, rather shyly. 

" Glad to know you,'' quoth Robert, gripping 
the Earl's hand with his vice-like fingers. " I'm 
going to be married too, and I hope very soon, to 
the loveliest girl in the world !" 

" That I deny," said the EarL 

Robert laughed cheerily. 

^* Opinions differ," he said. ** Nobody can D0 
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expected to think too much of his own sister. It 
is a kind of personal vanity/* 

" Really, Bob/' said Alice, who, though a good 
girl all through, like most young English women, 
regarded an Earl as a rara avisy and to be treated 
with some deference, " you talk yery wildly." 

"I come from a wild country,'* he replied, 
" and on a wild errand. I have had to search for 
my little Ida, who was suddenly taken away from 
me in America, and brought over to England, and 
I started at once after her, and was afraid I 
should not find her." 

" Have you found her ?'* said Alice, excitedly. 
"0, where is she? Bring her here for us to 
see." 

" Don't be in a hurry, young 'un — ^but I sup- 
pose I must address you more respectfully now, 
ehp" he said, mischievously. " Tou shall see her 
in good time, little Alice ; and I think I shall be 
able to startle you aU with some extraordinary 
news." 

" O, do teU me, Robert." 

"Not yet. I must consult Ida first. I have 
been in an agony of suspense during the last 
fortnight, and now I am in an agony of delight. 
Tou think I'm mad, Lord Rougemont, perhaps, 
but I've been blacksmith and in love for ever so 
many months. 

"I've been in love, though I haven't been a 
blacksmith," said the Earl; "and very pleasant 
it is, isn't it, Alice ?" 

She blushed a little — the soft sweet blush of a 
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beautiful creature who knows that love is not 
wrong, though strange to her, but right, and the 
highest duty of her life. The instinct of a good 
girl teaches her this. By Jove the Olympian, by 
Artemis the chaste, by Athene the wise, how, as 
I have already said, I love that homely poetic 
phrase ! We hear of a fine girl, a clever girl, a 
handsome girl, a fast girl, a stunning girl, and so 
forth. But a good girl I Why, the words seem 
to me to smell of the unforgotten jessamine and 
lavender in my grandmother's Devon garden, 
where I, a chit three years old or so, have heard 
her call my mother and aunts ** good girls," or 
chide them for being otherwise. Faith, goodness 
is a woman's first duty, a woman's chief charm. 
And, how many women are good to their heart's 
core — gold all through ! There are bad women, 
but they shall not pollute my pages if I can 
help it. 

" I suppose the Pater's at home,'* said Bobert, 
with a shrug expressive of the sort of meeting he* 
anticipated. 

" Yes," said Alice ; " and how glad mamma will 
be to see you." 

"Don't you come, Alice — ^you are better em- 
ployed where you are. I shall try and see the 
Mater alone." 

He fortunately found his mother first ; and her 
happy outpouring of love so rejoiced him that he 
thought little of his father's certain sneer. Glad 
at heart was she to welcome her wanderer. Loth 
had she been to let him go, yet she felt it was 
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vain for him to remain at home. So he went, 
as we have seen, and he met his fate. Happy 
hero of romance, who thinks his Ida the most 
perfect creature in God's universe, and has only 
to find her to win her 1 Perchance he does not 
know that there are complications in the old-world 
game of " hide-and-seek." 

When I was a boy and you were a girl. 

Merrily we played hide-and-seek ; 
Bound some dim path you'd gaily whirl. 

And pay the fine with a rosy cheek. 
The blackbird stirred on her quiet nest 
When a kiss on your lips I pressed. 

Those were the gay times long ago ; 

We were both of us fools and both of us wise. 
Now your fancies I cannot know. 

Or read the depths of your wondrous eyes. 
Hide-and-seek girlish game may be. 
But why do you hide your heart from me ? 

I wonder how many men have had to ask that 
question since Adam awoke to look upon Eve 
in that primaeval Paradise where the four rivers 
ran. 

Eustace Fitz Roy and his blacksmith son. 
There wiU be no scene, dear reader. Fitz Eoy 
the elder, putting gold-rimmed eye-glasses to his 
eyes, looked at Fitz Roy the younger with that 
irritating superciliousness which is assumed by 
the "superior person." Bob wasn't going to be 
irritated. He had fathomed his father long ago. 
He was prompt to speak. 

" I am back again, you see, sir. In fact, I have 
come back to marry. But I hoped to find you 
at Oak Royal.'* 
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Cleverly put. It was a sore point with Eustace 
Pitz Roy. Ha worked his fine thin fingers through 
his long white hair, and looked at his son, and 
said — 

"Robert, I am glad to see you. Travel has 
improved you. Tou are twice the man you were. 
Your intention of marriage pleases me, but you 
will not, of course, do anything of the kind 
without consulting my wishes. Oak Royal is un- 
questionably ours, but I would not again take 
possession without legal investigation of the most 
careful kind. As the heir to Oak Royal, you will 
be among the first men in the county ; especially 
as the Earl of Rougemont will add eclat to our 
position by marrying your sister Alice, who, I 
hope, wiU occupy her lofty position in a way that 
is worthy of my training and example. As to 
your own special intentions, let us discuss them 
at leisure. I am glad you have so opportunely 
returned, my dear Robert, for at this moment 
you can be of the greatest use to me. The Earl 
of Rougemont dines here to-day, and we shall 
have after dinner an opportunity to discuss many 
momentous matters.'^ 

"Which commandment is it a fellow breaks,'^ 
thought Bob, " if he considers in his heart that 
his father's a humbug?" But he simply said, 
" I am entirely at your service, sir, and shall be 
most glad to do anything you wish. As to my 
intention to marry, which perhaps I announced 
rather too abruptly, I think you will find the 
choice I have made by no means unworthy of the 
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heir to Oak Royal. I will most certainly promise 
to consult you on tLe subject.'' 

There was at this time little more conversation; 
the father and son, who had never been able to 
get on together, were rather glad to part. Robert 
saw that he was not wanted, and accepted with 
tacit gratitude the stately dismissal waved to him 
by the gold-rimmed eye-glasses. Then he had a 
long talk with his mother; or, to speak more 
accurately, listened to her story of all that had 
occurred in his absence. And then, she having 
to make preparations for the Earl and her pro- 
digal, he went out to ramble in the grounds and 
smoke. I am afraid the present generation of 
young fellows smoke too much; and, pace Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, smoking too much is worse even 
than drinking too much. I asked a promising 
boy the other day, who is prone to the perpetual 
pipe, which he would rather give up — smoking or 
thinking ? 

" Smoking," he replied. 

" Well," said I, " you had better do it at once, 
for if you smoke at this rate much longer you will 
soon be unable to think." 

I am no enemy of the enchanted weed, which 
often calms irritated nerves, often mingles its 
fragrance pleasantly with that of after-dinner 
Mocha in my book room, while rose and eglantine 
breathe odour through the open window. But I 
hate to see boys smoking, aoid should be inclined 
to make it an offence punishable with flogging up 
to the age of twenty. However, when it has come 
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to girls spoiling their ivory teeth and rosy com- 
plexion and breath sweet as the May lily by 
smoking cigarettes, what is to be said ! for one 
honr of Cato the Censor ! 

Bob Fitz Itoy had a pretty fair right to smoke. 
Travel by sea and land, and thorough Vulcan- 
work, had made him as hard as nails, so I forgive 
him his pipe. He strolled out into the grounds. 
He thought how different was this quiet Midland 
scenery from New Bratton, with its pinnacles of 
cliff and ever-thunderous Savali falls ... as dif- 
ferent as his sweet sedate sister from that wild 
creature Ida, as gay and lissom as the hamadryad 
that loved Bhaicos and perished for her love. 
Eobert felt, like all travellers to that New World 
which Agassiz declares is older of the twain, that, 
while England is a problem pretty well solved, 
America is an immeasurable question. And in- 
deed it is so. Surely Amazon and Mississippi 
shall hereafter have histories almost as great as 
those of Thames and Tiber. I do not, observe, 
regard bigness as any element of gi^eatness. 
Giants are weak in their knees, as Babelais re- 
marked before Dickens. When Coleridge, who 
did not believe that any star or planet savis our 
dear old mother Earth was inhabited, was asked 
why they were created, aU those multitudinous 
orbs, he coolly replied — 

" To make dirt cheap.'* 

However, as the greatest race in the world has 
established itself in America, I do not see why 
the vast scale on which its mountains and rivers 
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are constructed need cause us to despair of its 
future. America evidently has an idea it ought 
to dp something fresh in literature : witness Walt 
Whitman and Joaquin Miller, whom it would be 
delightful to see in a sawpit together. Which 
would be top-sawyer P 

Presently, under some green elms that drooped 
over green grass as if they loved it, Eobert came 
unexpectedly upon Lord Rougemont and Alice. 
They were spooning prettily. The slender young 
Earl was stooping over her fair unbonnetted 
head. A blackbird chuckled in the shrubbeiy 
close by, as if he knew all about it, having 
recently been in the same way of business himself 
— indeed, he was watching the nest in the fork of 
a laurel, where at that moment Mrs. Merle was 
sitting on four warm eggs, that would be feathered 
music in a week. 

"Two's company," thought Bob; "three's a 
bore.'* And he tried to get away quietly. But his 
pipe betrayed him, and both his sister and Lord 
Bougemont looked round as that blackbird gave a 
fluttering talk. 

Two distinct types of the Englishman, thope I 
The peer Hylas, whom the nymphs loved; the 
blacksmith-scholar more like Hercules. There 
was a curious delicacy of strength about Lord 
Bougemont; he was tall, agile, strong as steel. 
Winds and waves and the Forge had made Eobsjt 
Fitz Bey wondrous for his age; his chest huA 
widened, his muscles were wrought iron, his eyes 
like a hawk's. Would that I had an artist at my 
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elbow, to put these two men opposite each other 
with pencil instead of pen 1 

"Alice," said Robert, "you had better let me 
and my pipe walk one way, while you and Lord 
Bougemont go another. I have plenty to think 
about, and you have plenty to talk about. I want 
to see what the village is like, and whether old 
Crockford is as jolly as ever, and if the ale is as 
good as it used to be at the Oak." 

" We'll all go together," laughed the Earl. " It 
will be great fun. You'll come, Alice?" 

" yes," she said, and ran gaily away for her 
dainty little hat. She was a chartered libertine 
when in Lord Rougemont's company, her father 
being of opinion that she then was spending the 
time with laudable propriety. 

They strolled down the village of scattered 
cottages, each with garden and orchard, homely 
and pleasant. Very old were most of these cot- 
tages, built long ago on common land by per- 
mission of the lords of the manor of Erlingham, 
and held by some such tenure as a pair of capons, 
or a cheese, or a handful of roses each year. 
These payments were matter of tradition now, and 
the cottages were practically freehold. It was a 
village not only picturesque, but in all ways 
healthfal, for the Fitz Roys were of that truly 
gentle blood which loves and trusts and helps the 
poor. There was but one public-house in the 
place, the Oak, kept longer than Robert Fitz Roy 
could remember by Widow Withers, a little buxom 
lively woman, who must now be seventy, though 
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she looked but fifty. Nobody, indeed, remembered 
when she graduated as a widow. 

The Oak had two great oak trees before it, with 
a comfortable bench round each. There was a 
carved open porch, too, with settles, and a wide 
hall, and a black oak staircase, up which you 
could canter a pony. The house itself was of red 
brick, timbered, and had large rooms, with low 
ceilings, and casements with diamond frames. 

" We must see the widow,*' quoth Eobert, "and 
taste her ale.'* 

So he walked into the bar and exclaimed, with 
his hearty voice — 

" Well, Mrs. Withers, is your home-brewed as 
good as ever? Where's my special tankard?" 

"Good gracious. Master Robert! You back 
again from the Cannibal Islands, and twice as big 
as ever I O deary me I What a world it is !" 

"Isn't it?" said Robert. " You're looking as 
jolly as if your husband had come to life again. 
Come, old lady, my tankard and the real home- 
brewed." 

Robert, in his early days at Crockford's stithy 
(don't print it smithy please, Mr. Compositor, or 
by Vulcan, I'll give you the etymology), had made 
for his own use at the Oak a silver tankard holding 
a quart, on which he had engraved, rather roughly 
no doubt, a representation of the sign that swung 
outside. It was a branching oak, the crest of the 
ritz Roys, with their motto beneath. His god- 
father's libc^rality enabled him to indulge in freaks 
like this. Presently the widow brought it to the 
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door, where the sunlight glanced through the 
heavy boughs on Alice acnd her lover, and Bobert 
induced his sister to touch it with her roej lips 
before Lord Rougemont drank. 

'^ Is it right P" said Bobert, when the Earl had 
quaflFed it with a hunter's thirst. ** Widow Withers 
brewed it, and I made the casket • . . Ibegpardon, 
the tankard." 

"Youl" said Bougemont. "Well, it's a very 
pretty piece of work, and the ale is as good as my 
own. And as to you, Mrs. Withers, you look as if 
you hadn't a care in the world." 

" I haven't, my lord," she replied. " I lost my 
husband about fifty years ago." 

" By Jove ! Tifcz Boy," he said, " that's a nice 
hit at three persons about to marry. It's worse 
than Pimch^s emphatic Doh't I" 

They strolled on towards the Forge. They 
could hear the merry music of the hammers, and 
could see the bright glare of the fire long before 
they reached it. Crockford and his boys were 
hard at work, no doubt. 

Not so ; the boys were hammering away, though 
it seemed to Bobert with less than their cus- 
tomary spirit and vigour* Crockford himself was 
not there. 

" You'll find father indoors, Mr. Bobert," said 
Jack Crockford, when he recognised Fitz Boy. 
" He'd like to see you, I know." 

"There seems something the matter with the 
old boy," said Bobert to the EarL " I'll go ii| 
alone." 
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Grockford was sitting in a chair in the corner, 
with a Bible open before him, looking haggard 
and wretched. His old mother sat near him, her 
dim eyes full of tender solicitude* Robert had a 
vision of the last day he had come to see the 
blacksmith, mounted on roan Ronald, and break- 
fasted with the family right gaily. The contrast 
struck him painfully. 

" You are ill, my dear old friend,'^ he said. 

" I am dying of grief, Robert Fitz Roy," the 
blacksmith replied. " My Emily is gone.'* 

"What! Emily dead!" 

"Nay, would she had been, and a saint in 
heaven. She has gone away with some stranger 
that used to drive over here from a place he took 
furnished at Leybourhe, for the fishing, he said. 
He was a fisher for women the vile blackguard. 
Emily was flighty, mother, I know; but I did 
think she could be kept straight with you, so kind 
and wise, and her brothers all so steady. I don't 
know how he managed it ; he had a pleasant 
talk, and came here to look at the forge, and 
we all thought him as honest and as true as 
you are, Mr. Robert. And one morning she 
was gone, and a note left to say she was going 
to be married — and we don't even know the 
villain's name. Oh, if I could catch him! 
No matter. * Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord.' Ay, and He wiU, in good 
time." 

. " Grockford," said Robert, " I am terribly sorry. 
Have you heard nothing since P" 
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'^ 0, yes, I have had one note. Here it is. It 
stinks of the man's yillainy." 

He threw over a note on pink paper, perfmned 
with that abomination, patchouli. The postmark 
of the envelope was " Paris." Thus it ran : — 

^'Deab Papa, 

^'I am not married yet, but I soon 
shall be. I am very happy, and have everything 
I can wish or want. My Arthur is the kindest 
creature in the world, and does all I tell him. 
The place is so splendid, I think I shall lose my 
wits with delight. I never thought there could be 
anything so charming in the world. We go to 
dinners and balls and theatres, and drive out in 
the country with such a lovely carriage and 
horses; and Arthur makes me wear silk dresses 
and diamonds worth thousands; and I have a 
maid to wait on me, and have my breakfast served 
in bed, and O, so nice ! little birds, I don't know 
what, and chocolate, and wine like cider, only 
sweeter. 

" But I mustn't run on, for Arthur has ordered 
the horses for a drive. You shall hear again very 
soon. I am quite happy, dear. Love to grand- 
mother. 

« Emily." 

Eobert shuddered as he read this letter. He 
wished he could have found that scoundrel seducer 
and given him his due punishment. The vision 
came on him of this poor little frivolous Emily 
flung aside by the villain when weary of her, and 
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falling to tlie lowest stages of degradation, and 
dying miserably of starvation and disease. 

" This is very horrible, Crockford," he said. " I 
can't say a word to comfort you." 

"No need, Mr. Eobert, no need. I find my 
comfort in this Book. That man will have to flee 
when no man pursueth/' 

Eobert gave his old master a farewell grip of 
the hand, and rejoined his companions with a 
saddened countenance. Telling Alice to trip on 
ahead, he told Lord Bougemont the miserable 
story. 

" Fishing at Leyboume," said the Earl. "Why, 
I know the man, though I certainly did not know 
he was such a villain as that. He has done 
two or three mean things to my knowledge, but 
this is worse than any. I say, Eobert," he said 
suddenly, standing still for a moment, " do you 
think your sister would forgive me for going to 
Paris to-morrow morning? I think I could do 
some good." 

" Of course she'll thank you, for the honour of 
womanhood. Let me run back and tell Crockford. 
It may comfort him a little." 

" Ay, and bring that letter you mentioned. I'll 
take care of it. It may serve as a clue." 

Well, there was a capital dinner, but I think no 
one save Eustace Fitz Eoy enjoyed it. Eobert 
had told his sister all it was necessary for her to 
know, and, though she did not want to lose her 
lover, she loved him all the more for his resolve. 
She caught the spirit of the song — 
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** I ihoald not love thee^ sweei, bo mnch, 
Loved I not honour more.'' 

Still she felt a certain dulnesa which iced 
champagne would not remove : and the Earl and 
Bobert, both grieved by Crockford's story, were 
very quiet indeed; and the Lord of Erlingham 
(with Oak Boyal to quickly follow) was master of 
the situation. He aired his finest Johnsonese* 
He talked of all possible subjects, all with obvious 
reference to the centre of ihe universe — himself. 
He went to bed with the consoling conviction that 
he had impressed the Earl of Bougemont and his 
own refractory son with the belief that he was 
wise as Solomon and eloquent as Cicero. Ho 
hadn't. 
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▲ STATELY ABDICA^IOK* 

** King to have been, thongb King yon can be nevermore. 
Is a great gladness. Yon have hnrled the thunderbolt. 
Saturn is still a Power, though King is Jupiter.*' 

The Comedy of Dreams. 

Veey early in the morning was Eobert at the 
Erlingham Hotel, for love laughs at sleep as well 
as at locksmiths. Ida was early awake also, and 
saw him from her chamber window, and was 
quickly dressed and down. 

"Is all right?'* she said. 

" Of course it is. Things always are all right 
when true love is in the field. Come, you shall go 
and have breakfast at a comfortable old village imi| 
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whose landlady I have known since I was a boy, 
and then I'll take you to see my folks." 

Eobert took Ida in a fly to the Oak at Erling- 
ham, where Widow Withers, though rather per- 
plexed by such a visitor, trusted Master Eobert, 
and gave her a comfortable sitting-room upstairs, 
and soon supplied a meal of " ladylike luxuries," as 
Shelley calls them — home-made bread, pure butter, 
fragrant tea, bacon that was of the choicest, and 
many other homely delicacies. When they had 
enjoyed this pleasant country breakfast, Robert 
said, 

^^ Here's your ^bony casket, Ida. Shall I 
open it P" 

'' 0, yes, yes !" 

" Before I do, I must tell you, darling, that I 
believe it contains a wonderful secret." 

" Then be quick, do. I love to find out secrets.'* 

Eobert laughed. He felt sure he was on the 
brink of a strange revelation. This it was that made 
him bring Ida down to Erlingham. He touched 
the lock, and the lid of the casket sprang open. 
It was brimfiil of yellow papers, and the first that 
Ida took up bore the name of Fitz Eoy. 

^^ What does this mean?" she said. 

" I believe it means that you are my cousin, 
Ida, but let us look farther." 

** Your cousin, darling ! How glad I am ! Let 
us find out." 

She plunged her pretty hand into the box, and 
threw document after document down before 
Boberti who examined them carefully. Last thing 
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that she found was a seal-ring wrapped in paper, 
on which was written — 

"If I am lost in a strange land, this ring, 
given me by my father, Eobert Fitz Roy, of Oak 
Royal, England, will prove that I am Heney 
Fitz Roy." 

" That's yonr father, Ida,'' he said. 

" My father ! Then why was he called Lester?" 

" People often change their names when travel- 
ling, my pet. But let me go on, and find out all 
about it." 

He sorted the documents carefully ; he put aside 
three. One was the marriage certificate of Robert 
and Mary Fitz Roy — yes, Fitz Roy, for his young 
bride, when he found her in San Francisco, could 
hardly read or write, and the City Registrar who 
married them took their names as he gave them. 
There is a San Francisco paper which puts in 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths as, " Cradle, Altar, 
Grave ;" but it is quite possible in that Americano- 
Asiatic city to dispense with the altar. The 
second document was a memorandum of Henry 
Fitz Roy's, wherein, after a series of remarks 
which showed his intimate acquaintance with Oak 
Royal and the family, and a few notes of his wan- 
derings, he wrote : — 

" Mary is my true wife, but I am too impatient 
to live with her. Ida is my lawful daughter, but 
I am too impatient to educate her. I wonder 
whether she will be the lady of Oak Royal some 
day. The dear old place I Shall I see it 
again ?" 
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The third matter which he thought important 
was the seal-ring, with the paper round it. 

" Now, Ida," he said, " as you trusted me with 
the casket, trust me with these, and I will soon 
come back with good news to you." 

He gave her a lover's farewell. 

"What's that?" asks some inquisitive fair 
reader. 

Can I stop to tell you, dear young lady, when 
events are hurrying me through my last chapter 
at a hand gaUop 9 If this were a three-volume 
novel, you should have a charming essay on lovers' 
farewells; as it is, I have only time to say — it 
depends on the lover. 

Then he went straight to his father. That 
stately gentleman was surprised when, in answer 
to "Come in," Eobert opened the study door, 
Robert visited him seldom of his own accord. 
Eustace Pitz Roy, supreme in his study as Jove 
on Olympus, attributed this to awe, and was well 
pleased. Now he was taken aback, but he said, in 
his finest style, 

" Robert, does anything of importance compel 
you to invade my privacy ?" 

" Of vast importance, sir," he said. ** Henry 
ritz Roy's daughter is in England. Of course she 
is the true owner of Oak Royal." 

"What bosh!" said Eustace Fitz Roy, losing, 
in his rage and fear, all command over his poly- 
syllables. "He never married." 

"Why, sir," said Robert, almost indignantly, 
" I have a letter from Alice to me in America, in 
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which she says that his last words were—* 0, my 
dear wifel O, my forsaken child i' And here is 
his marriage certificate, with the official stamp of 
the Eegistrar of 8an Francisco : and here is a seal 
with our crest and motto, with a paper stating 
that it was given him by his father; and here, 
also, is a paper written by him, distinctly showing 
this lady was his wife. Examine them, sir," 

Eustace Fitz Boy looked at them with a grave 
judicial air, but he felt that his son must be right, 
and that he should never again rule at Oak 
Boyal. 

" How came you to know all this P** he said« 

Bobert briefly told him what aU bur readers 
know. 

" My confounded luck P* thought Fitz Boy to 
himself* ** This wandering son of mine goes to 
the very last place in the world one would expect 
to find the heir to Oak Boyal, and yet contrives to 
find her. That boy was bom to be a trouble to 
me." 

" Where is Miss Fitz Boy at this moment P" he 
asked Bobert. " In London ?" 

" She is at the Oak, sir. Shall I bring her 
here P'' 

" By no means," replied his father, in his finest 
manner, accepting the inevitable. He decided to 
caU on Miss Fitz Boy, and to invite her to accept 
the hospitality of Erlingham till she could go to 
Oak Boyal. Next to installing himself at Oak 
Boyal, was influentially installing somebody else* 
Bobert fully approved the idea« 
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^^1 will go and prepare her for you, sir/' he said. 
" She is a mere child, and has lived in a primitive 
way, and should be prepared to receive you.'^ 

Eustace Fitz Eoy said, in his finest manner, 

" Ton are quite right. The carriage shall be at 
the Oak in half-an-hour." 

"Now, Ida," quoth Robert, entering with his 
three documents, and shutting the lucky casket, 
" I've wonders to tell you. Tou are Ida Fitz Roy, 
as I said. Tou are richer than you can imagine. 
Why, this inn is yours, Ida sweet, and the whole 
village, and a grand house such as you never saw 
in your Jife, and deer, and woods, and horses, and 
miles of a river." 

" 0, I should like to have a river. Is it as big 
and as swift as the Savali P" 

" Not quite, my darling. Tou don't see such 
rivers in this little island. But if it grows smaller 
rivers than America it grows bigger men." 

" But \immu8t be a dream, Robert," she said. 
** Can this be aU mine, and so yours P No, I shall 
wake presently — I know I shall — and find myself 
in a horrid cab, as they call it, with dear Captain 
Ritchie, calling on impudent people, and expecting 
to starve. Now, is it true. Bob P" 

" Is this kiss true, you darling P But come, put 
on your bonnet. My father will be here in a few 
minutes to take you home." 

Indescribable was the patronising dignity where- 
with Eustace Fitz Roy, driving down in full state 
in a carriage and pair, with three man-servants, 
took possession of Ida« She could scarce believe 
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that this grimly gracious gentleman was Bobert's 
father. They were as widely apart as a sky- 
rocket and the stick to which it is tied. But Ida 
was driven in high state to Erlingham, and 
received with real kindness by Mrs. Pitz Eoy and 
Alice, neither of whom pined for the splendours of 
Oak Royal. Ida was instantly at home with 
Robert's mother and sister. 

The quiet English girl and the wild beauty from 
Savali stream were sisters at once and ever after. 
But the story of that " ever affcer'^ is not mine to 
tell just now. 

Alice and Ida, having stories to exchange, 
exchanged them in quiet talk, and each was much 
amused with the other's. 

Meanwhile Eustace Fitz Roy was sagaciously 
studying the Contemporary Review through his 
gold-rimmed eye-glass, and occasionally uttering 
a profound remark in the English of that pe- 
riodical. 

Having once made up his mind that he must 
abdicate, he resolved to do so gracefully, and as if 
the lordship of Oak Royal was to him a mere 
trifle, almost beneath his notice. So the calm 
gravity of his wise remarks led his loving timorous 
wife to believe that he cared little about it, and 
she confided that belief in due time to Alice, who 
knew a great deal better, and was well aware in 
her heart that her father was a profound humbug, 
though she hardly ventured to let the thought 
arise. 

" That girl ought to marry Robert out of gra- 
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titude," meditated Eustace Pitz Eoy that night. 
" But he's just the obstinate young idiot to refase 
her, if she were even to throw herself at his head. 
How I came to have a son with such ridiculous 
ideas and such ignorance of the world I cannot 
conjecture." 



CHAPTEE XVm. 

THE NATURAL END. 
''The Comedy of Dreams will end in marriages/* 

The Earl of Bougemont was a man who, once 
having decided on a course of action, lost no time 
in carrying out his decision. He went off to 
London by a midnight train, taking his night's 
rest on the way. A man who can ride straight 
across country cures himself of hesitation. Admiral 
Bous maintains thatcock-fighting teaches courage ; 
it is quite certain that fox-hunting teaches prompti- 
tude. You can't think twice with a sunk fence 
before you, and a hard puller that means it 
under you. 

Leyboume, a pleasant village on the Ley, where 
trout-fishers who could get leave always found 
wonderful sport, was within the limits of Lord 
Eougemont's estate. Now, the Earl had a second- 
cousin, one Captain Lawley, with five hundred a 
year and a capacity for spending five thousand, 
who was always borrowing money from good- 
natured Rougemont. To him the Earl had lent 
Leyboume Lodge, built specially for fishing, at a 
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time when the erratic captain was^ or pretended 
to be, in great trouble. Bougemont held the 
highest canon as to the treatoient of women by 
men ; and when he discovered that this relation of 
his had been seducing a girl in his vicinage, it 
cut him like a knife. He knew Lawley to be a 
plausible scamp, who cared not at all what injury 
he might do to his friends and his creditors ; but 
this revealed a new rascality which he had not 
suspected. Very disgusted was he, but also very 
resolved. 

He reached Paris on a Sunday morning, and it 
was a day of racing in the Bois de Boulogne. A 
happy thought occurred to him: on such a day 
Captain Lawley and the blacksmith's daughter 
would surely be foremost among the notorieties. 
The Demi-monde de Dimanche would be incomplete 
without the latest English importation. In Paris 
he had heaps of friends ; he went to the man he 
knew best, whose sires were dukes before emperors 
were heard of in Prance, a man of thirty whoj 
enjoying life in his own quiet way, sj^od aloof 
from the frothy politics of Imperialists and Repub- 
licans, and awaited events. Him he found at 
home, with no intention of going to the race; 
but the Earl told him why, and a carriage and 
pair were ordered, and in due time they reached 
the course, with its soft greenery mocked by the 
rainbow colours the stylish ladies wore. "When 
the carriage was in its place. Lord Bougemont 
swept the arena with a field-glass to find his 
quarry. 
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He succeeded at last. They were in a superb 
equipage, evidently built in Long Acre, and horsed 
at Tattersall^s. Lawley's face was pale and anxious; 
the girl, a simpering minx, by her appearance 
might have puzzled most people, but was intelli- 
gible enough to the Earl, who knew she was a 
village blacksmith's daughter dressed by a French 
milliner. 

" I see them, Victor,*' he said. " I will walk 
toward them. If you can get the horses out, come 
the same way, to be near me if necessary. I am 
going to act decisively." 

"You are right, my friend. You. English 
always act decisively. I wish we could do it here 
in France.** 

Rougemont walked towards Lawley's superb 
barouche, threading his way amid a crowd of 
carriages, from many of which pretty French eyes 
glanced an invitation to the handsome haughty 
young Englishman. He saw none of them. His 
eyes were fixed on Lawley, who he could perceive 
was in a state of desperate anxiety. The chief 
race of the day was just to start. The favourite 
was a French horse, and that horse the Captain 
had backed with the ruinous persistency of the 
thorough gambler, maddened by gain and loss, 
smitten by the delirium tremens of gold. That 
horse was nowhere. A stalwart son of Stockwell, 
who had won the Derby just before, cantered past 
the post three lengths in advance of the second 

horse. 
No sooner had this happened than Lawley took 
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a pistol from his breast-pocket, put it to his sense- 
less skull, and would have been dead that instant, 
to the momentary horror of the gay unthinking 
mob, if Bougemont had not struck it from his 
liand, and said in a low strong voice, 

" You fool ! Come with me." 

Emily Crockford did not scream, simply because 
she did not xmderstand what had happened. Baces 
were an enigma to her unsophisticated mind; 
pistols might be a part of them, for aught she 
knew. She sat in her sumptuous carriage, and 
fluttered her purple and green and gold, and 
looked with contempt on the women around her 
more quietly dressed than herself. 

Lawley really meant suicide that time. He was 
hard hit. He had backed the favourite on the 
best information, and we all know what that means. 
When the Earl prevented his self-slaughter, he 
suddenly revived. Rougemont had saved him; 
Rougemont would help him out of this confounded 
mess. Your true gambler has always an incor- 
rigible belief in his own luck. 

The Earl led him to a quiet spot beneath the 
trees, and said, 

" Look here, Lawley. You have lost money on 
this race, of course. How muchP^* 

" Eight thousand, about." 

" And you are too much in debt to leave Paris, 
I guess. Do you know what you owe ?" 
" Under two thousand, I can swear." 
" Very weU. If I save your honour, as you call 
it, on the Turf, and get you out of Paris, you will 
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marry at once that pretty silly girl wliom you 
took from her father at Erlingham. If not, I will 
give you into custody for forging my name two 
years ago/' 

"My God! I never forged your name, Eouge- 
mont." 

" You mean that you never thought I knew 
of it. I said nothing, for the honour of our 
family, when the bankers came to me, questioning 
the signature of that cheque ; but the cheque is 
safe, and the proofs are ready, and unless you 
marry Emily Crockford I will put the law in force. 
Do you desire to break stones at Portland?" 

Lawley collapsed, and consented, and would do 
anything. He was staying at the Hotel Bristol ; 
would Lord Eougemont come there and settle 
what he was to do ? 

"Yes," said the Earl sternly. "Go back to 
the poor girl, and tell her she is to be your wife 
at once. I wiU see you married before I leave 
Paris." 

He telegraphed to Eobert Pitz Eoy : — 

^^Fovmd. Will he ma/rried before I leave. Tell 
CrocJcford, and convince him it is true. Love to 
my ladyJ^ 

But, while he was dining quietly with his jfriend 
Victor, in the cosiest of antique saloons, with 
charming beauties of the past painted on the 
panel, and the plates of porcelain from which they 
took the poetic inventions of a famous chef each 
one the handiwork of a famous artist, he wondered 

B 
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whether he had done well. He pat the caee to 
Yictor, who drank with lengthened enjoyment a 
glass of ancient claret^ and then said — 

" You are Quixote, my friend. You hare wasted 
a quarter million franes to malce a yaurien many 
a blacksmith's daughter. They are better a{>art. 
He will be cruel to her ; she will take her rerenge, 
you know how, He will want money from you. 
You have bought an elephant, Bougemont, and I 
hope you will be able to keep him.'' 

The Earl laughed; yet when he returned to 
England, he became doubtful whether he had 
done the best thing in the world fc^ all parties. 
Crockford was satisfied, since his daughter was 
made **an honest woman." I fiincy honest 
women, like poets, are bom^ not made. But 
whether it is worth while to interfere in the 
intrigues of a worthless scamp like Lawley, and 
a brainless minx such as Emily, is very doubtfol. 
I think not. Ma,lring silk purses of sows' ears is 
a most unprofitable occupation. 

Well, the thing was done. Croekford was 
almost happy again. The simple Aroadian 
nymphs of Erlingham rather envied their com* 
rade who had seen Paris and married a gentle- 
man. The worst sufferer in the whole business 
was Lord BougeHuont^ who has done nothing so 
Quixotic since. 

Yet had he a wondrous sufficient reward. 
Alice, with tears in her beautifal calm eyes^ 
thanked him over and over again for his goodness^ 
and set him up 4m a pedestal as a heto of romance* 
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The Earl, thougli not very proud of his achieve- 
ment, began to think more of it when Alice's 
pretty demure lips made so much of it. Yet he 
could not help remembering the prediction of his 
friend Victor, a man who knew women and the 
world well. It was a favourite theory of Victoria 
that a man who knows women knows the world . 
Perchance women were created to illustrate 
the great metaphysical hypothesis of the 
Unknowable. 

Eustace Fitz Boy was, after all, by no means 
an xmhappy i^^an. If he had incurred some ridi- 
cule in the neighbourhood and among his London 
Mends, by too prompt assertion of his assumed 
rights over Oak Eoyal, his ultimate position was 
satisfactory to his imagined dignity. His son 
was lord of Oak Eoyal : his daughter was Coun- 
tess of Bougemont, and the fibrst lady in the shire. 
Often, in later years, he would, quietly ignoring 
all that had annoyed him, take credit to himself 
for the way in which he had kept Oak Eoyal in 
the family, and made his daughter a Countess. 
Like the windmill in what is perhaps the most 
original of Lord Lytton's charming Fables in Song, 
he thought himself the cause of the wind. Said 
the windmill to the sparrow : 

The wind, whose sublime and beneficent nature 
Thou fearest, foolish and feeble creature. 
Is the brave benefactor of earth and sky. 
But who it it g^veth him motion P I. 
And the wind, at whose whisper the anchored ship 
Thrills like a bride to her bridegroom's lip, 
W«re it flot lorflM would, in slothfal sleeps 
Lmr« not tlM lap of tlM languid deep. 
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Bat a jingle stroke of my stnrdy wing 

Startles him out of his slnmbering; 

A second speeds him away through space. 

And, fearing a third, he hnrries apace 

Over earth and through heaven, headlong hurled 

By the strength made mine for the good of the world. 

Eustace Fitz Roy enjoyed the serene complacency 
of tliat windmill, and firmly believed that Le had 
made his son owner of Oak Boyal, and his 
daughter Countess of Rougemont. 

Quiet Alice, do you know, fair reader, blossomed 
and burgeoned into a very lovely Countess. She 
was not like the silly little creature about whom 
Tennyson has written some maudlin rhyme, who 
sank under 

". • . the burthen of an honour 

Unto which she was not bom." 

Sarah. Hoggins, heroine of the Laureate*s ballad, 
could not have been a true lady, or no honour 
could have been a burthen to her. This Countess 
Alice showed. The quiet little loving daughter 
and sister became a fair flower of fashion, and her 
fame was great through the loftiest level of 
society. Quite unassuming and frank and kind, 
yet was she every inch Countess of Rougemont. 
The society of the shire idolized her : the most 
exclusive leaders of London society found her 
their natural equal. She was simply a lady. 
When you have said that of a woman, queen and 
princess and duchess are mere distinctions with- 
out difference. Rougemont adored her: she 
calmed and gladdened his strong and chivalrous 
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nature ; slie made life at Bougemont Castle an 
ideal life. 

And how as to Ida P The wild beauty of the 
Savali, after all her troubles, was now mistress of 
Oak Eoyal. She also entered into her heritage 
with ease. She seemed well to suit the quiet 
splendour of the ancient house, amid its terrace 
gardens and famous park of oaks many centuries 
old. The kingly blood of the Fitz Roys was strong 
in Ida, and she would have been first among her 
equals anywhere. The lady of Oak Eoyal was 
our little Countess's sole rival in that pleasant 
part of England. They were very friendly 
rivals : and, between Rougemont Castle and Oak 
Royal, free-handed hospitality did not fall out of 
fashion. 

A single scene. It is winter. Snow falls in 
vast flakes, and seems with its slow fall to hush 
the world. Rougemont and his wife are among a 
number of guests at Oak Royal. A pleasant 
evening, but the pleasantest evenings must end : 
and when the miscellaneous guests have departed 
to their rooms, Robert and Ida, the Earl and 
Alice, go to a quiet sanctum which is dedicated to 
Ida, and spend a pleasant half hour in happy chat. 
They are four people who understand each other. 
The pleasant room is devoted to music and choice 
books, and on its walls are lovely pictures, chosen 
by no means for the artists' names. Robert Eitz 
Roy, a true artist in iron, has full sympathy with 
the artist on canvas. And Ida sings an even-song 
this night to her guitar. 
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X. 

" Yes, the white soft silent snow 
Falls, falls, and well we know 
Sammer's far away. 
Barns the flame steel-hlne — 
Ah, to hearts that love true 

Warms the wintriest day. 

11. 

''Fall, fall, heavy mow I 
We have the sammer's glow 

Thongh it is not May : 
Keen winter, if yon knew. 
Little 'tis we care for you— 

Love if here to-day 1** 

'* A quaint little song, Ida," said the Earl. ** I 
am quite warm enough, for all the snow : are jou, 
AHceP'* 

" Is it not getting late P" she said, looking at a 
watch set in her bracelet. 

" Cross questions and crooked answers,** laughed 
the Earl. " We will go to bed.** And away they 
went, laughing. But Eobert and Ida stayed 
awhile, to chat a little, as was their wont. 

"Tou have never told me, Robert, how you 
found out all about us from that casket, and how 
you opened the lock,** said Ida, lifting her bright 
eyes. "There's the old thing, on that little 
table. I want to know all about it.** 

He brought table and casket and set it beside 
her and knelt at her knee. 

" Now, my beauty, look at these letters. B — 
E O U— E R R— X. There they are, round the 
box, and round the lock also. Being a blacksmithi 
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I knew this to be a letter-lock, wUcli can be 
opened only by discovering the words that the 
letters make. Will yon try ?** 

** No, thank yon. Go on, I am impatient.** 

" Always are. Ton see there's an oak on the 
casket. That is the Fitz Roy crest. I thought 
to myself, this looks very much like the Fitz Eoy 
motto. I tried it, as I will do now.'* 

He touched the letters rapidly with a penknife's 
point, and the casket opened, 

"Why, it's like magic," she cried, "Can 1 
doit?" 

" If you know the mOtto." 

"Why, I've seen it aU about; it's carved on 
this very mantel-piece, under an oak tree." 

She sprang up, and fi|)elt on the white marble 
table above the ruddy fire — 

BoBUB Eex. 

" What does it mean ?'* she asked. 
*^ It means 

The Oak is King* 

But it is a punning motto also, and means 

Strength is King. 

And the Fitz Eoys of Oak Eoyal, descendants of 
a King, have always been pretty strong, and the 
eldest son has always been a Robert. Th ere 
sweet, I must have a kiss for that pedantic 
lecture." 
" !" she said, " take what you like. You're 



